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INTRODUCTION 



The papers presented at the 1982 Spring Meeting of the Nebraska 
Library Association, College and University Section, give some indica- 
tion of - the wide variety of professional activities and research interests 
pTirsued "by their contributors . Although not restricted by subject, some 
of the papers reflect the general theme of the Spring Meeting: "On-Line 
Catalogs: Mechanisms for Cooperation. " In addition to the papers pre- 
sented .at the meeting, four skill sessions (net covered in the Proceedings) 
focused on practical solutions to library problems. 

The Executive Board of the College and. University Section is grate- 
ful for the enthusiastic and vell-prepared responses to the call for 
papers. We apologize for the delay in publishing thesp Proceedings and . 
for any inconvenience this may have -caused those vho requested copies. . 
S|an Umberger/s acceptance of a position in another state prevented 
him from completing the editing of the Proceedings £l^d I "inherited" 
this task as Acting Secretary of the 'Section.. After working closely with 
this material I have concluded that the papers are worth waiting for 
and as timely and thought-provoking in their' printed form as were the 
oral 'presentations l.ast Spring; I think you. will agree. ^ 
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Elaine A. Franco, Secretary 
Nebraska Library Association, 
College and University Section 

November, I982 
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-Ol^TLINE CATALOG ' COOPERATION AMONG LIRS LIBRARIES 
Roxanne Sellberg 
.\ , ^ University Libraries 

University of Nebraska — Lincoln 

, .. . ■ <j • ' , 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

ABSTRACT 

As its name implies, the Library Information "Retrieval System (LIRS) 

*-,•■' c ' ' ' 

is being developed as an on:|.ine catalog as well as a circulation system 
for the three campuses of the University of Nebraska. The combination of 

— ■ 4> 

these functions will soon allow UN library patrons access to bibliograpic 
Wd^a va il ab illtry^iiif or mt^^^ — Cr eat lon.„an.d_Lma in t enanc 
of bibliographic and item-level data is a three campus affair. Problems 
of duplication, overlap and contlxct are resolved through ne^otJatipn 
by way of protocols developed and administered by a; tri-campus Catalogers 
Group with the help of a quality control coordinator. Although LIRS 
evolution has been (and will be) challenging from an online catalog point 
of vl:iw, the mechanisms for 'tri-campus cooperation have been successful. 

Theo Library Information Retrieval System (LIRS) is an automated 
library circulation system and union bibliographic finding tool jointly 
paid for and used by the University^ of Nebraska libraries at the Omaha, 
Lincoln, and Medical Center campus e^s. The software is provided and 
maintained by DataPhase Systems, Inc., and the hardware is from the Data 
General Company. The bibliographic database is constructed, for the most' 
part, from OCLC archival tapes. A program of • full implementation of 
circulation functions based on gradual database growth was begun in the 
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spring of 1979 in order to solve the problem, of increasingly expensive 
and cumbersome manual circulation systems at the large university li- 
braries—particularly Don L. Love Library at UN-L. Also anticipated 
were enhanced public services at all the libraries with particular em- 
phasis on improved loan desk service. Finally, the three campuses 
wished to make a meaningful investment in the development of an online 
union catalog. In the short term they planned to create a bibliographic 
finding tool including access to item status and location as well as bibr 
liographic Information about recent acquisitions." In the long term the 
card catalog might be replaced altogether by an online tool of larger ' 
capacity and lower maintenance, cost. Those advantages are still far in 
the future. The LIRS system is at present straining under less than ten 

years of bibliographic and circulation records. The "complications ot ^ 

« " ■ '//■■" 

three campus cooperation have made database maintenance very expensive. 

In November, 1975 a study of Love Library circulation services by. 

the UN-L Planning and Research Division payed the way for a switch to an 

online system. The Hobrock report was satisfied that the manual system 

functioned reasonably well but recpmmendad that an. automated system be 

considered for installation within the next five years. In the ten 

•previous years, the collection and user population had grown dramatically. 

Those facts, combined with historical circulation statistics, led the 

study team to predict that by 1980 Love Library circulation would stretch 

the capacity of the manual filesSeyond their perceived limits, and that 

a score of new regular and full-time equivalent student employees would 

be needed ju.st to maintain the same level of service. 

Fiscal and political reality indicated that money for such staff 

■ ■ . • 



increases would not be forthcomings The alternative was an automated 

csystem that would reduce needed staff, at least relatively. Automation 

J. 

money was available from various sources which would help covo: the initial 

.. » ^ 
capital needed for equipment and software purchases. If^ the other campuses 

of the University ^would join the project, an. automated circulation system 

would be feasible, and capabilit^'- for new intercampus services would surely 

emerge. The planning for an automated system began almost immediately. 

The equipment and software were installed in January, 1979. After only, a ^ 

few months of^^atabase „ growth, automated circulation began first- at Love 

Library and soon after at the main Medical Center and Omaha libraries. 

Branches are receiving their terminals as money permits. Presently about 

fifty terminals are empowered by a mid-sized, mini-computer housed in the 

basement of Love Library South. Its capacity will soon be expanded to ' 

eight disc drives.. Capacity will have to grow even more before, the bulk 

"of Love Library's old materials can be transferred to remote storage with 

LIRS inventory control. * ^ 

. , LIRS SYSTEM FUNDAMENTALS • . 

The three campuses of the University share the LIRS system. UNO 
Students, for instance, may use their LIRS cards to charge materials from 
the UNMC library. Each patron has. a record containing personal information • 
linked through his/her 'Optical Character R^ognition (OCR) identif ication " 
number to a record of all the items s/he has charged. The circulation 
attendant types or scans a light pen over the patr.m's ID number and ther-^ ' 
item's ID number. The computer creates-^a charge record, sends out overdue 
notices, computes fines,' placies holds and recalls, and discharges the item. 
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All this can happen only if the system can identify the patrpn and item .. 
ID'numbers. If the patron"has an UN .library c?rd, s/he should be recog- 
nized by the system- because at soijie time someone typed information about 
the person into, the system and attached it to an OCR'riumber To make " 
^ the system recognize a book, for instance, inf ormatibn^bout the/boo^^^^^^^ 
must bo Input and an OCR number attached by which that ^ information can ' . 
be linked to patron; information when the book circulates. - 

; The bibliographic record foai-^the ,bpok islfhat group of information , 
fields relevant to all copies of all volumes on all campuses. ;Thus,-the 
bibliographic database is shared. by all campuses. Mthough there are: 
original cataloging and other bibliographic record loading dptions, the 
University libraries have chosen to build their bibliographic databa^^e 
primarily from OCLC archival tapes. All the archival tapes froR all -the ' 

campuses-^gO-to.±.he UN^ go thtough a stripping 

... » , ^ .. 

process,. In the interest of saving space, and over the dead bodies of " 
'some of the catalogers, a decision^ was made to elimir.ttca notes, collations 
and some ot^er .fields from the records. . After they are "stripp.ed, " the 
records from the archival tapes are loaded intq lkBS . * ' 

This is a long, painful process because of the UPDATE program. For 
each record coming into the system, the entire bibliographic database is 
searched. If there are found records which seem to duplicate .the new ^ 
record, the new record is "kicked" in^ what is called an update file. 
Records dn the update file must be inspected by a person,, compared with 
the similar re^cords already in the database, and acted upon. The person 
may decide that the new record is actually unique and will add it to the 
database, or that the new record is a corrected version of the older 



record and will replace the old with the. new record, or that the new" 
-•ecord is ^actually a duplicate and will/'kill" it. Theoretically, this 
Is the process which, prevent 5 duplication and identifies possible con-^ 
flict among campuses cataloging the same materials.' Unfortuniitely, about - 
50^000 d'uplicate records were loaded onto the system bef-ore the Update 
Error Profcessing subf unction was working. 

Adding ^records onto the bibliographic database "alone does not 'make ^ 

■"^T ' • ; , . • . ■ V ■ ; \ ' ' . ' .-v.- : ^ 

items available for LIRS- circulatidn. For each item^described by a given 
bibliographic record, an item-^level record must . be made includirigi^^ 
group qf information fields relevant only' to that single;^' item— -call number, 
location, OCR number and volume designation. The .item-leyel record for 

^ ■ . % ■ * 

■ ' ■ . ' a ■ * - ' ■ . 

each piece must be created separately. Since these item-level records 

have pointers to their corresponding bib-level records. We call the ere- 

... * ■ ' . * • 

ation of item-level records "xlinking" or "conversion." When an item is^ . 
charged, a second temporary link is made from the item-level record to 
the patron charge record. In the -patron-oriented INQUIRY functiori of LIRS, 
the user can search ^r a bibliographic record through search keys of 
title, -respprisifelfe party; dubj ect, ISSN-ISBN, vendor number (in this case 
OCLC number), or LCCN and retrieve not only the bibliographic record but 
also the attached item-level records and availability' inf orriation. On 
the other hand the user can search for an. item-level record through OCR 
^numbat or call number And retrieve not only. the item-level record -but also 
^the bibliographic record and availability information. Certain passwords, 
aillow users to find out to whom the item is charged and when it is du^. 
Attached 'is a graphic representation of this file structure. 
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STRUCTURE OF AUTHORITY AND COOPERATION 

Major policy decisions have been made by the University of Nebraska 
Council of Libraries (UNCL). made up of the library directors. One person 
acts as. project director, bringing issues and technical advice to the 
committee and seeing to it that the directors' decisions are carried out. 
Right now oae of the directors, UN-L's Dean Gerald Rudolph, is assuming 
that role. Each campus has a LIRS coordinator. The coordinators V re- 
sponsibilities are great but their duties are . vague. There- is an Inter- 
campus Library Planning Committee (ILPC) , only one of whose prerogatives 
is LIRS long-range planning. It is kind of a new group which has not yet 
exerted much influence on LIRS management or development. Each campus 
has representatives on two other committees where the bulk of day-to- 
day cooperation takes place — the Circulation/LLL Committee and the Cata- 
logers Group. These two groups report to TINCL through the project di- 
rector. " 

UNL, being the keeper of the computer and its biggest user, assumes 
greater responsibilities than UNO or UNMC. There are times when all 
three campuses wish that this were not true. The computer operations 
staff Works for UNL, 'and UNL's systems librarian spencfs practically all 
of his time with LIRg. The LIRS irtEifcampus Circulation/LLL and bibli- 
ographic .quality control coordinators work for UNL. The intercampus 
bibliographijc quality control coordinator monitors the bibliographic 
activity of all three campuses, act's as the primary resource person and 
secretary to the Catalogers Group, and designs and documents intercampus 
cooperative activities pertaining to bibliographic input and maintenance. 
She reconciles record disputes and enforces. the policies of the Catalogers 



Group—officially, that is. So far decisions have been made and carried 
out by consensus pf concerned** parties. The eight people she supervises 
sometimes perform maintenance activities for all three campuses. For 
instance, it has seemed best to centralize serial records duplicate 
^v;. clearance. Attached is a graphic representation of the LIRS authority ' 
.^structure. ^ ■ . ' 

.AREAS OF TRI-CAMPUS COOi?ERATION 

Areas of intercan^pus LIRS cooperation indirectly affecting the on- 
line catalog will only be mentioned. Any of the directors may be approached 
for more complete information. In chronological order: first came writing 
specifications, taking bids, and deciding upon a system. At that t^ime 
there were not many companies in .the online circulation business. Data- 
Phase promised a more flexible system with better onlin^e catalog potential 
than did CLSI at a lower price than Virginia Polytechnical Institute. 

Second was the negotiation of the j)ataPhase contract. At that time 

ALIS (Automated Library Information System—the DataPhase system before / 

UN renamed it) was barely a paper promise. Fortunately, some University 

of Nebraska ideas were used in the eventual system design. Unfortunately, 

DataPhase thought" they would be able to provide more capabilities than 

they have been. The author is suspicious that some promises were made 

because DataPhase did not clearly understand the differences between 

one library system in several locations using ALIS and several separate 

library systems using ALIS together. " 

Third came parameters, which had to be decided upon in a period 

when the librarians at the University did not understand the system very 

► ■ t» 
well and could not see it work. One area of confusion was the media code 
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list. The three campuses share a list of media codes which, it has 
.turned 9ut, are simply labels that . designate loan periods. In order 
that circulation statistics can be broken down by type of material, a 
different media code may be assigned to an overnight book as' opposed 
to an overnight sound recording. Eventually the agreed upon list of 
media codes became too Ibng. Consider the , employee who has to decide 
whether a piece of music is : 

media code . ^ f definition 

300 ' Printed Music (General) - 

301 ^ Miisic Manuscript (Non-circ) 

302 * Sheet Music (Score) ^ ^ 

303 Score 

399 . Music (Non-circ) 

Fourth, still constantly renegotiated are questions about "when 
who can do what" on .the system. For instance, tape loading should be 
done during non-open hours. Two campuses should not run notices at the 
same time. Dictionary- intensive functions should be used at non-peak 
circulation hours. Circulation takes priority if response time is slowv 
There are still occasional problems ^ between campuses in this regard. 

Areas of negotiation directly related to the online catalog will be 
treated in more depth. Mentioned before was the director's decision to 
create the bulk of the bibliographic database from -shortened. MARC OCLC 
archival tapes. UNMC was also allowed to load some tapes of short, non- 
OCLC records that they had made for other purposes. ."It was up to the 
Catalogers Group to decide what to do with them, how to locate and eliminat 



duplicates, resolve conflicts among cataloging agencies, develop pro- 
cedures for database maintenance, and get the collections converted as 
quickly as possible. The group approached this monumental job from two. 
directions. . 

First, its members foster increasing awax'eness on all campuses 
of the need to standardize cataloging and conversion practice, thereby/ 
reducing conflicts in the future. The members of the Catalogers Group 
may commit their libraries to cataloging as well as LIRS practice, sub- 
ject to UNCL approval. The group has adopted guidelines for choosing 
among duplicate records on OCLC, but UNO and UNL insist upon using LC 
copy when it is available, and UNMC insists upon uising NLM copy Vhen it ' 

is available. The group has agreed that U of N recataldgers will use a 
first indicator "2" in the C49 field whenever possible to avoid dupli- 
cation in the database. Records with such an indicator are bypassed 'by ^ 
the LIRS system altogether. Any corrections made in the catalog by card 
set reorder must be edited separately on LIRS. The thfee campuses have 
also agreed to trade serial extra cards; that is, when one campus cata- 
logs or recatalogs a serial, that campus sends the other campuses copies 
of the new cataloging. Hopefully this will increase the similarity of 
cataloging among the three schools. ^Recently, .UNMC adopted AACR II Cata- 
loging rules and LC autho^Yity file name headings. Now that all campuses 
use the same form of name at the time of cataloging, conflicts will be 
reduced significantly. The problems that remain in this area of standard- 
ized cataloging are: 1) that the serial xc trade has not yet had the In- 
tended effect, .and 2)"/ different policies about printing and publishing 
dates; too often lead to identical OCLC records being used for non-identical 
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pieces or identical pieces cataloged on different OCLC records. The 
future will tell whether efforts at standardization decrease the burden 
of conflict resolution and duplicate clearance which currently rests 
with tlie LIRS bibliographic staffs from all three campuses. 

Second the Catalogers Group formulates ways to deal with the ex- 
isting database. So far the b\ilk of their efforts have been directed 
toward the problem of duplicate bibliographic records. Duplicate cata- 
loging in the LIRS sytjtem Is found two ways. The more convenient way 
is in the update file. Each campus sees only the update records it has 
input and is authorized to deal with them. A tape loading ,9rder is to be 
observed which gives the campuses an approximately equal chance to be 
"first in" and spreads the update file clearance responsibilities as 
evenly as possible. The plan assumes that each school receives and cata- 
logs pieces held in. conamon at nearly the same time. That is hot true of 
course; Problems interfering with tape loading order have been a source 
of strain between the campuses. The first task of the person looking at - 
update records is to determine which are actually, duplicates. It often 
boils dowti to judgment and e:fr>perience. If .the difference between the 
update and databi:.se records might be due to CIP copy cataloging, the 
OCLC members should be the same — everything else including title and Im- 
print may be different. If the OCLC numbers are different, the titles 
and imprints just about have to be the same if the records are duplicates. 
It is the responsibility of the campus trying to add a new record tp make 
the judgment and, if necessary, to. call the other holding campuses to 
compare pieces. 

The less convenient way duplicates are discovered is when they are 
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already in the database. When an employise is trying to locate a bibli- ' 

ographic record, (usually during conversion) s/he may find several' sin^ilar 

records. A maj or turning point in the history of NU catalog cooperation 

was the adoption of protocols for monographic conversion in the presence 

of duplicates according to these principles: 

1*. There will/ be a prescribed conversion choice for every set of dupli- 
cates insuring that all camptises with identical holdings will attach 
their item-level records to the same bibliographic record. 

2. The duplicate records not chosen will be reported to the schools 
that input them. ' , 

'3. The schools th^t input the duplicate records tiot chosen for conver- 
sion will be tesponsible for clearing their 'duplicate records from 
the database after verifying tiiat they ^re duplicates. 

4. Certalii modifications^ the conversion choice record may be made 
in order to make it- acceptable* to the schools which did not input 

it. • ■ 

5. The rule for conversion choice is "latest version from the first 
school in." That is, the school whose record was input first 
(signified by lowest bibliographic identification number) will be 
chosen. If that school later recataloged the .material, the most 
recent version should be chosen. If duplicate records for a cer- 
tain material were found in this order: 

//lOOOl NBU ' 
//20001 LDL 
//30d01 UNM . 
i'^AOOOl UNM 
//50001 LDL 

#60001 NBU • ^ ' 

Number 6Q001, UNO's second duplicate, would be chosen for conversion. 
The exception to this rule is the short nonr-OGLC record which is 
ignored for the purposes of conversion' choice in duplicate situation. 
-Brief records are only used when there is no alternative: 

' //11320 UNMjBrief) ' 
. ' //23201 LDL ' 

//31023 NBU \ 

In the above situation, the LDL record is the conversion choice. 
Schools are notified of their unwanted duplicates on LIRS Monographic ' 
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Duplicate Report Sheets. An -example is attkched. The reporting campus 
keeps the original and makes copi^for the other campuses.. Each school 
prints out the conversion choice records and any of its own duplicates, 
and they are compared carefully. The duplicate processor judges whether 
or not the records are actually duplicates. If so, the inputting school 
must delete its unwanted duplicates. Sometimes mistakes are made in 
conversion, of course. Occasionally that "first school in, latest version" 
business confuses people. The mistakes are usually found when a school 
tries to delete its own ur^wanted duplicate and finds that item-level 
records are attached. The machine won't allow the deletion of a bib-level 
record to which item-level records are attached. If the inputting school 
made the conversion error, its employee simply moves the item-level records 
and. deletes the bib-level record. If some other school mada the conversion 
error, however, that school must be informed of the error. A Linked Record 
Change Request Form (example attached) is used for this purpose. After' 
the inputting school is informed of its conversion error and moves its hold- 
ings, that school just deletes the unwanted bib-level record. This 'is the 
only tlmfe one school may kill .another school's bib-level monographic . record. 

Of course, the formula for determining conversion choice is not based 
on quality. Many times a duplicate to be killed is quite a bit different 
or even quite a bit better than the conversion choice. Protocols have 
been set up for making the conversion choice bibliographic record . acciept-- 
ableNt;^ everyone who must link items to it. These protocols also apply 
when a schopl^ must kill its duplicate record in the update file in favor . 
of an unaccept^b^ record already in the database. Despite the fact chat 
UNO and UNE'^^catalogTjy about the same rules, and despite the fact that 
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tjgS MOHOGKAFHIC BIB RECOKp' DUPLICATE' REPORTIMG 



1. 
2. 



3. 



4. 



Search each record by title for ell conversion and record correction. • 
If there are duplicate records for the same title select the conversion choice 
aeeordins to the criterU below. The 0A9 (inputting library) field is used In the 
selection process: if there is no 0A9 field the Inputting library U "LDL." Conpare 
first three, letters only. ^' • 

a) ^ Choose the first record in the display. Exa^le: .g49 i;DL 

^ HbU take LDL 

b) If there is «ore than one record for the first inputting library choose that t 
library's latest one. 

E«««ple; |49 WbU ' — 049 TOK 

WW XJBL 
VbV take 2nd !lbU record^ LDL 

. » V ^ . ; 2nd DNM record 

Nerer choose a brief aonogrtphic USMC record (i.e. ta all CAfS) if a full OCLC 
record is avaUable, even if it Is not In the regular conversion choice position. 
Record the title, then record the bib. I and Inputting library syabol of the record 
used for conversion in the "conversion choice" column, then put the LIIS bib record 
is and inputting library wymhoU ft ^11 additional duplicates In the "dupUcates 
not chosen for conversion" colun*-. 

.When the sheet is co^>leted senr f t y to each campus whose 049 Inputting symbol 
appears on the reporting sheet. — r / 



TITLE 


COHVERSIOM CHOICE 


DUPUCATES^^nOT CHOSEF ' 
FOR CONVERSION 


LIXS 

BIB REC'D i 


049 

STMBOL 


LIRS--^ 

BIB RECM) # 


049 

STMBOL 


















3 i^i U 










13 4^ 


Ci>n«^ } 
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Reporting ;.lbr«ry , Date .ubmltted_«£^ 

L1NKKI.REC0W) CHANGE KEQUEST FORM \ 



ITJob'^i Dick •• -hht. 



OCXf 



tmONG BlOf 



KIGHT BIO f 



UNMC's collection Is so different from the other two, the number of 
hours spent doctoring conversion choicies is staggering. Con3equently / 
LIRS online maintenance has been very expensive so far. The duplicate 
resolution process has also added a cataloging quality check at all ' 
campuses which .has resulted in increases in card. catalog maintenance as 
well. Since LIRS records are "composite" records, they ehd^ up being like 
none of the campuses card records. That complicates things in ways which 

may become clear to the reader later. Attached is a typical composite 

» " , ■ • . ■ , " . 

record. The underlined parts were added . to the original UNMC record by 
UNL. * . " 

Although there are a myriad of kinds of conflicts among duplicate 
records, the CataXogers Group .has divided them into three categories 
according to how they are resolved: minimal changes, significant changes, 
and unreported changes. In order to make a conversion choice. record accep- 
table to his/her own school, a LIRS employee may. add. access points from 
his/her own school's killed Record at will. If lTNO*s duplicate record 
shows, for example, that the material is about "disease" and the UNM record 
shows that the "material is about "pathology," the composite record will 
show that the material is about both "disease" and "pathology." No record 
is made of the addition; hence, it is called an unreported change. How- 
ever, the school which added the extra subject heading or makes any 
other change also adds a special 910 field "claiming" the record: 
910 UNL820412rjs (UNM)* The record now belongs to the whole university. 

*UNL is the editing agency. The inputting library \s added at the 
end because of a system bug. The inputting library^i^d disappears 
if the record is tampered with. - 
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.TYPICAL LIRS COMPOSITE ^BIBLIOGRAPHIC RECORD 
BIBLIOGRAPHIC INFORMATION FROM DATABASE RECORD NO 27016 



008«NAM 220021781- 
ocl7£085878 y 
80021i»cl9801979NYiN 



KM 



B 



00110 



ENGM 



LOR 
001 
008 

. 010 

m teLZS552il22 V ' ' ' ', 

0'»9 , #aUNMA ■ ■ ■ / 

050 0 .iARJ50#B.E913 1980 . f. 

062 #aWS 1/|1 E9i»D ' , 

100 10 #aEwerbeck. H.#q{Hans).#d1919-#wcn • . " , 

/S?ip%M CPMPENOIUH or 

. f f '^^^^N ^toMSLAIED AND RFV. T,Y- JmpITH PrMnrBflVSJ^ 

260 0 #aNew York :#bSpringer-Verug.#cc1979. 

650 • 0 #AntAGK]n..;i,.». pfpp pf,,. „.,.j ^,'^ ; ^ 

650 2 #ADlAGNOSIS. DIFFERENTIAL#XIN INFANCY AND CHILDHOOD^NDBOOKS . ' 

650 2 #aPediatrics#xHandbooks. 

700 10 #aReMISCHOVSKY. JUDITH.#WCN 

210 mHLmU'^]f.,^ niMiyiy 



ERIC 
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.The liiputtirig school may not replace or significantly cjiange it be.cause : 
there: is something in the composite that, another school thinks is im- 
portant. .\ . . . 

• If one school wishes to add to a conversion choice record some field^^ 
which is not an access -point (such as an edition statement) or some part 

of some field (such as a second publisher or authorship statement) , it . 

* ' *^ . 

may dp ;'p but must notify the inputting schpoi on a special form so that 

■ ■ . , ■ ' ■ ■ • 

the inputting school might correct its cards accordingly. Correction of« 

obvious typos also. falls into- the category vOf minimal change. A sample 

Minimal Change Report Form is attached. Significant changes are those 

which the inputting ..school may wish to dispute (such as publication date-- 

the editing schpol may be trying to link item-level records to a biblio- 

graphici record that its items don't really match) or which correct ^is- 

takes which .may warrant the inputting school's att^^- ion (.such 4s name 

headings that defy authority). At, any rate, they aire so important that 

the inputting school is asked to make the change ra't^r than simply read 

a 'report of the change. The LIRS Significant Change Request Form (attached) 

is simply a modified version of the GCLC Significant Change Request Form 

and also requires evidence such as xeroxed title page or OCLC authority 

record printout. UNO and CJNL can ask each other to change headings to 

the Library of Congress form because both UNO and UNL use LC as their * 

name authority.' Until recently UNMC used National Library of Medicine < 

headings. In cases of conflict between UNL or UNO and UNMC, two headings 

for the same name could appear on the composite record. UNMC's switch 

to LC authority should put an end to such practice. Also related to 

AACR Ilj^^the Catalogers Group recently , approved the expanded category of 
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URS KiNIMAL CHANGE REPORT FORM 

: . . • ' , • • 1 

D«t« Bubaltc d G^G^^CU 
R«porting Librar y ZDZ,, 



Reported 

■ 


B16 # " 


Old e«g, indicator or text 


> N«v ug, indicator or ttxt 


•»» 

Inputting 
Library 






AOO • # . HcuLcuji^ , , , 








19.1^40' 










1 : 










1 










\ 










\ 










\ 
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~ — \ — ^ \ 
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LIRS SIGNIFICANT CHANGE REQUEST FORM 



INSTRUCTIONS ~~, —■ 

Conplstc ci^tirt top part of form and retur,i It 
to .Inputting library. It Will b« returned after 
action la taken. Print In Ink or type clearly. 
Underline parte to be chan^d. ' 
Staplf photocopy of euthojftty for chengea In upper 
l«ft comer:3X5 In. copy or suller to front; larger 
Iteaa to back. • 

See "iSulrfellnee Docuaent" for fcorc detailed 
Inforaatlon. 

Cite authority (e.g. tC-MARC) State If errOr(a) 
(IXX) 



v^rVuj/»>. ^eurygjQ (S^uyury^J 



BID number ^3^i OST 

DATE ^^ om*r 



INPUT BT LD l^ 
(OCLC STMBOL 0Ai9 )lc} 



REPORTED BT jUB U 
(OCLC STMBOL) 



SIGNATURE 



FIXED 
FIELD 



TAG, # 



TAG # 



TAG # 



TAG # 



PIX^ FIELD CODE 



REQUESTED CHANGE: 



TEXT FROM RECORD: 
REQ:?ESTED CHANGE: 
TEXT FROM RECORD: 



REQUESTED CHANGE: 



TEXT FROM RECORD: 



REQUESTED CHANGE: 



TEXT FROM RECORD: 



REQUESTED CHANGE: 



Action taken: 

by: 

Date:% 
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unreported changes to include, the substitution of verifiable LC pr^- 
AACR II headings- with a verif iable LC AACR II headings, 

DataPhase is developing a system ^^^pabil it y to put . both subj ect and . 
name heading .cross references into the LIRS database and to make multi- 
record headirig^hanges in ordex to eliminate split online files. It will 
be the Catalogers Group *s next big chalij^^ develop protocols about 

who may m^e this kind^ of change) and under what circumstances. In the 
not too near future it may he possible to load a program which would com- 
pare the headings on LIRS to LC*s subject or name authority or to a machine 
readable local name authority file. Some limited automatic flipping of 

headings similar to OCLCVs. pre-AACR II flip may even be^ possible. Right 

' ' ' . ^.-> ■ ' ' • . . ' . ' 

now the LIRS database contains bqth Mark Twain and Samuel Clemens, both 
Russia — Histoty and Soviet Union—History with no links between them. 
Pre-AACR II headings. are not now routinely changed to AACR II on LIRS 
even though they are changed in the card catalog, because of the work 
involved and biacause hopes- are high for the development of online diction^- 
ary maintenance.; 

Maintaining serials records in the LIRS database is going to be — 
and already is—extrem^ly complicated for three reasons. First, short, 
non-OCLC records loaded onto the database by UNMC have local fields that 
must be preserved and already have some item-level records attached. They 
cannot just be killed in favot of far better OCLC duplicates'. ' Either the 
holdings and local fields must be transferred to better recprds (which 
takes a long time), or the better records must be sup ei imposed upon the 
brief records to/inake. composites, (which takes a long-time). 

Second, the three campuses did not switch over from latest to 



successive entry serials cataloging at the same, time nor in a consistent , 
way. Anyone with some familiarity with serials cataloging can imagine - 
with horror the tortures necessary, to figure out which cataloging records 
refer to the same serials, which differences are mistakesoand which re- 
sult from differing approaches, and'^how to make composite records without, 
everyone having to recatalog, rebind, reshelve, etc. So far it has seemed 
wisest to let the quality control coordinator and her staff resolve all 
the duplicate situations they can before full scale conversion (linking 
of item-level records to bibliographic records) begins. ... 

Third, serials cataloging just goes on and on. A serials' cataloging 
record cannot be forgotten once the serial is cataloged. ^ At the very 
least it has to be closed at some time. Often serials will change 

titles, merge,^ split, fragment, and overlap during their publishing 

■ f 

lives. The Cataldgers Group has not yet figured* out a way to Insure 
agreement* of holding campuses about when these changes occur and how 
to handle them. The xc trade is not adequate.* Centralized reporting 
of changes may be the answer, which will involve the serials catalogers 
of the three campuses in LIRS more than before. Considering the number 
of conflicts found so far, the final source of serials decisions has 
liis/her/their work cut .but for him/her/them^ . - 

CONCLUSION , ■ 

Based on certain problems the LIRS project has faced,, the author 

wishes to. advise those considering an online bibliographic database 

■ * ' ' * . 

shared with other libraries to. select those libraries as much as possible 
according to similarity bf library type and bibliographic approach. Had 
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they to do it over with more flexibility of options, the librariai{s at 
Upc might think twice before casting their online database lot with 
general^ college libraries. They might prefer to buy their own small 
online system or join together with other medical libraries. 

The more planning that can be done before database loading begins,, 
the better. The initiate is advised, not to load a database until the 
vendor or local programmers have produced a good approximation of what 
was contracted for. The "buyer" should demand a detailed written ex- 
planation of how all p^rts of the system work or will work and how all 
displays look or will look, so that parameters can be set in a reason- , 
able, informed way, and that problems can be anticipated and* prevented. 
Any . Involved vendors should be urged to assure in writing that the sys- . 
• tem*s storage is large enough for at least five years* projected growth, 
and that response time will be reasonable even when all terminals are 
in use or when a "background job" is occupying part of the system. 
Even if guarantees are not pqssible, such discussions will ensure that 
everyone Involved is awar.e of these issues. "Free enterprise" types * 
involved in the project must be under pressure to deliver and maintain 
the- best, system they can; they do not always share the librarian's 
compulsion to provide good service. Every possible detail should be . 
agreed to by participating libraries in writing. Methods of decision- 
making, division of authority and responsibility , procedures and- schedules 
should be worked out. as early as feasible and strictly adhered to. It ' 
is all too easy for one, library to feel left put or oppressed or for con-* 
flicting directions to confuse lower level employees. 

Card* catalogs should be giv^en up with*'- reluctance. Before card 
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catalogs are eliminated or even just "frozen," downtime on the new 
online system must be virtually nonexistent or a backup available, 
public service staff should be intimately familiar with the functions, 
procedures and hybrid records of a shared online system, the bugs 
should be worked out, some check on completeness of data should be 
made, and the system should be stable. Although periodic software 
changes may make some 'impfb.y^eritS^ ""in the system, they also necessi- 
tate retraining, redocumenting and re-orientating patrons. 

Finally, money and time savings should be de-emphasize<f as the 
rationale for switching to a cooperative online catalog. The "initial" 
expenditures for system implementation of any computerized system are 
huge, and capital outlays stretch over a long time—especially since 
manual and online systems usually overlap (both are maintained during 
a switchover period) and database building requires trained . staff ^ 
relatiyel^long period. For reasons outlined in this paper - as well as 
others outside its scope, coopeirative ventures require even more work' 
aad patience, decreasing and postponing any money or staff time savings 
which may eventually be realized through the adoption of an online 
catalog. 
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THE NEW MA^ BIBLIOGRAPHY ; ONE BIBLIOGRAPHER'S PERSPECTIVE 

Elaine A. Franco . • 

Universi"ty of Nebraska-Lincoln Libraries 
Lincoln, N>elDraska ^ 

ABSTRACT - 

The Modem Language Agsoclation of America (MLA) has adopted a new 
indexing system for compiling ^s aonuial MLA International Bibliography. 
The CIFT ( Contextual" Indexing and Faceted Taxonomic) Access System • 
requires bibliographers to describe the form and content of each entry 
in an ordered sequence, .using standardized terminology. These descrip- 
tions will be used to -create a classified bibliography as well as an. 
alphabetical subject index. Th& I98I Bibliography (to be published in 
1982) will provide a more detailed subject analysis of each entry, 
tailored to thb idiosyncrasies of literary and linguistic scholarship, 
and will be more accessible for computer and manual searching. 

,The MLA Intemationcd. Bibliography of Books and Articles on the 
Modem Languages and Literatures is the most comprehensive bibliography 
of its kind in the field of language and literatiire. Drawing from -more 
than 2,000 Journals, the MLA Bibliography provides an annual classified' 
listing of approximately 60,Oo6 "j^ibliographic^ citations for articles 
and books published on modem languages, literature, folklore, and 
linguistics. The MLA Bibliography is compiled by the staff of the . 
Center for Bibliographical Services at the Modem Language Association - 
headquarters in N^wY^rk, with the cooperation of a network of over 



two hundred bibliographers . 

The Modem Language Association (MLA) recently adopted a new 
indexing system for compiling the annual Bibliograt)hv . The .system is - . 
being implemented this year for the BibliograDhv covering I98I citations 
(scheduled for .publication in the fall of •1982).; With funds from the 
National Endowment for the Humanities, in 1978 MLA had -undertaken an 
eighteen-month Bibliography Revi si on ■ Project to review the MA Biblio-. 
fira£h2.'s taxonomy and met^iod of indexing, with the prospect of revision 
and expansion. Consideration was give:i to. the sources and- compilation 
methods of comparable bibliographies, and to the methods of retrieval 
used in other ^bibliographic systems. The MLA Executive Council 
appointed a seven-member Advisory Board to supervise. .the Bibliography 
Revision-Project, including a general' bibliographer, a research librarian 
a specialist in library science, and ^scholars representing the fields of 
English, foreign languages, comparative literaturf, and linguistics. , 
. Various ^indexing systems were studied as possible means' for pro- 
viding better subject access to the MLA Bibliogranhv . -including the 
keyword title index, the augmented ■ l^eyword title index, the alphabetical, 
subject index, and the Contextual Indexing and. Faceted, Taxonomic Access 
System (CIFT). After much discussion, 9tudy, and testing, CIFT was 
•chosen by the Advisory Board as the system to be used for the MA 
Biblloffraphy . CIFT is a new system of indexing and classification which 
was developed in the course of the Bibliography Revision Project. The 
CIFT system was to Le r .ed for the BiiliofiraEhJi covering 1980. It was, 

decided to delay implementation, however, and to spend a year refining 
the system while , compiling the 1980 Bibliography in the traditional 
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manner. ' 

Under the GIFT system bibliographers prepare a worksheet for each 
entry. There are four different types of worksheets : yellow for general 
■literature and related topics, pink /^or national lit^eratures, green for 
language- and linguistics, and blue for folklore. The first side of the 
sheet is designed for the bibliographic description, of the item.. Biblio 
graphers using the CITT system need not be overly concerned" with the 
details of the citation. Much of the" punctuation, spacing, etc. is 
handled by computer. The reverse side of the sheet is reserved for the 
subject indexing. The four types of worksheets . differ slightly on the 
subject indexiiig side. 

Thei GIFT system will provide both a classified listing and.a " 
subject index for the MA Bibliography . This classif ieation system is 
not radically different from the Bibliography 's traditional taxonomy of 
language and literature, but it is an open-ended rather than a closed 
system. The GIFT system is' very flexible with regard to the arrangement 
of the classification, the level of subject description, and the nmber 
of index entries or classification positions produced per item. GIFT • 
requires bibliographers to describe the content and form of bibliogra- 
phic items (typically : Journal articles) in terms of an ordered sequence 
of facets. Facets are categories of information relevant to language, ■ 
literature, and folklore studies, such as place, period, genre, language 
or literature, persons, works, themes, influences., and theories. The 
facets encompass , but go beyond, the" classification categories tradi- 
tionally used -by ^ the MLA Bibliography . In ansyering the (lues^tions 
represented by the facet categories, the bibliographers provide 



descriptors for the subject index. A descriptor is any word "or. phrase 
that describe^ the content of an item. Some of the descriptors will be 
used- to create a classified arrangement of entries in the Bibliography . 
All of the descriptors will be used to give a brief description of tl 
item and to. form an alphabetical subject index. The descriptor should 
. be the most specific term applicable to the item, chosen on the basis of 
the wording used in the item and the bibliographer's expertise. Role 
indicators can be used to further modify the descriptors. (See fig. 1-2.) 
A thesaurus is being developed which will provide references from 
synonyms and narrower, broader, and related terms in the index. Termino- 
logy "used by bibliographers to describe the items they compile will be 
checked against the thesaurus to achieve consistency, although the 
-bibliographers will- not be limited to those terms found; in the thesa-jrus. 

GIFT is a string index system as well as a faceted' system. Descrip- 
tors chosen to define an item will form a unified sequence or string. • 
These, strings will appear after "the citation in the classifie^d section ' 
.and wiil.be repeated under headings in the subject index to provide a 
context for the index and the classified entries. Users of the Biblio- 
firaEhjr^wili thus be able. to Ju^e the relevance a particular! item may 
have to their research needs. (Se^ fig. 3.) 

The new sirstem'will provide a m>)re detailed subject analysis than 
did the classification system used for th^e MA Bibliography thr-ough 

1980.' Items will be indexed to the level ofKindividual work under 
individual literaiy authors, to narrow topic f^general literature 
and folklore ,^ ^d to minor linguistic • aspact for language and linguis- 
tics; Further indexing is- possible, according to' them^^, influences,. 
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MLA BIBLIOGRAPHY worksheet' imti,.: res/ ^ 

Conipietethis^rm for entries onNATIONAL LITERATE 



FOR OFFICE UoEONLY 



class: 



acc/ 
typ/ 



document language: Ian / 
document title (& subtitle): 



ngJFre Ger 
til/ 



Spa Ita Rus Other (specify) 
•Presumptuoua Girls'. of Gather /-Dreiser, and James 



gloss (if needed): 

document £uthor(s): 

(ind. editors, etc. If more than 5, 
circle more and continue elsewhere): 



JOURNAL ARTICLES: 
journal title or acronym: 



publication infcrtiation: date: 
volume: vol/ ^ 



glo/ 

Murphy, John J'. 

au2/ 
au3/ 

»'4/. 
au5/ 
inl/ 
dat/ 



nnore 



PVR 

X9SX Aprii 
issue: tss/ ^ • 
•ARTICLES (boojs^*, analyzed or unanalyzed, and qther media): 
pagination: ^pp/ 
editor(s): 

collection title: ' cti/ 

(drop to next section 
. tadescribe container further.) 

MONOGRAPHS AND COLLECTIONS (books and other media): 



pagination: ext/ 83-95 



publication information: place: 

publisher: 

date: 

pages: 

additional title page information: 



pla/ 

pub/ 
yr/ 
pag/ 
tpa/ 



series name or acronym: 
series number: 



ser/ 
sno/. 



Figure 1 Recto of Sample Worksheet 
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Subject indexing for NATIONAL LITERATURES. 

Typewrite appropriate descriptors. Use role indicators as needed. 



specific literatures: 



performance media: 
languages (if different from 
language of national literature): ul/ 



Amerlcmn literature 

ya/ 



.periods: 
indtviduals (real): 

anonyrrxHJS works: 

groups/movements: 

genres: 

works: 



ta/ -1800-1899 



Gather, Wllla 



ra/ 
ra/ 

novel 

na/ 



The Song of the Lark 



^11 S' portion of the worksheet only for CORE JOURNALSJ^or other types of documents that 

^^u2^iif S fn^!!"!!?*^ '"^ly^"*' author, genre, and work, complete the two most Important of the following 
fh- fSJi^iL 1^ '5"*-^^"*^*'"* ^ classified In the sam« volume, use the lower portion of 

h!3^nt?^ provide mdw access for the pther author under whose bold face the document will not tie classified. If 
iVr!n« cIl'S-w?Ilf be classified in different volumes, you will have to construct separate' 

strings. See Biblk>raphefs Manual for instructions on the construction of seisarate strings. 



il 



features: 

literary techniques: 

themes/motifs/figures/characters: 

influences (recFpients): 

sources: 

processes: 

types of scholarship: 

methodological approaches: 

theories: 

devices/tools: 

disciplines: 

scholars: 

general/miscelianieous: 
special types of documents: 



ma/ 



Ik/ 



la/<tof vomen characters <cot Dreiser, Theodore: 
L i >-i I ^^^"^^^ Carrie : >^Jamea. Henry i The Portrait 

'^^ ' ' ' " '^ of a Lady 



Role Indicators: 



<>nd>nd 

<apiiipplication in' 
<ap6 application of 
<aptapp<(ed to 
<tiMas 
<by>iby 

<cot compared (0 
<dat(date) 
<faufor (audience) 



ka/< soi 
ja/ 
hs/ 
ha/ 

ga/<apo 

fa/<apo . . 

ea/ 

da/ 

ca/ 

aa/ 

<tDf fCV 

< inc include^ 

< Inx in 

< ion influence on 
<ofxof ^ 
<ret relationship to 
<rinrolein 
<rofroleof . 



Figure 2 Verso of Sample Worksheet 



<spj sources in 
<: lu study example 
<tin treatment In 
<tof treatment of 
< usi use m 
<usouseof 
<wfit w»th 

<zot(cthef — provide 
desired term and colon) 
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SAMPLE CLASSIFIED LISTING FOR REVISED MLA BIBLIOGRAPHY ■ ' 

Engllah literature, I7OO-I799. 

RodcUffo, Ann (176U1823). 
Novel. 

SAMPLE SUBJECT lUDEXING FOR REVISED MLA BIBLIOGRAPHY. - . 

GOTHIC HOVEL .. 

^lido^ii*"?*"f; i7'^r^"^?5- ''°^«i= «»THic NOVEL. . ■ / ' -^^ — 

" t^S^im-ial I^^^^^ Matthew 
^^^runetlon or VeU,. P-S.=SnS\py^^J>^'^-' °' ^^"^ 

^^^f ^TpO.1799. Ifwel: Gothic novel. ■ ' 

^lii^? = novel • 

GSMR^cJ^j-iaSl'lh'^MS^oFs^^ ^ 

"^""'i' »°vei. 

HABcuSrS (lySaasf'^"^^:^^^^^^^^ 

^fJinr^iii"**"?- "^-^T99. Kovel! Gothic novel. 

^lidc^if*".**"?;,^;^°V^?9. Ifovei; Gothic novel. 
^^il^\m5^tsl]''^^^^ Levi,. M*.thev 

English literature r 1700-1799. Hovel: Gothic novel ' ' 

"cS oS^,^3iim^^ Matthev 
function Of ^EILS. Ps^oSnic apjroil^h?"'' °' 
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methodological approaches, etc. Improved subject access through a subject 
index will be a great improvement over former . editions of the Bibliogra- 
£hjr. Tities for articles on literary criticism are often^ cryptic. A title 
may include a literary quotation or allusion and not explicitly state - 
the topic of the article. 

Subject access to the MIA Bibliography in its. current form is 
probably best in the national literat1ire„sections. Most entries .are 
grouped by national literature, then further, subdivided^by chronology. 
A user searching for material on an individual literary author will' - ^ 
probably find it easily enough, with some 'exceptions.- Literary authors 
who have written in two languages may be . found under two national- 
literatures. It is necessary to determine the correct classification 
when searching for authors whose works cross over century boundaries . 

Access to general subjects is not entirely satisfactory vinder the 
traditional, classification system. Someone looking for articles ' oh 
feminist criticism, for example, would have to read throi^igh all the 
materials listed under literary criticism in. the general literature - 
'section, trying;,to determine from their titles what article's might he 
relevant. This user might want to look at the criticism subsection in 
the twentieth-century section of a national literature' to" locate 
materials dealing with feminist' cri-ticisui as applied to a particular 
national literature in the twentieth century. The search would "be 
expanded it- the user wanted materials dealing with various centvtf-ies • 
and various literatures. The MLA Bibliography is now -available online 
through the Dialog System. Using the .online .version of the iiibliographY. 
the user looking for material on feminist cHticism" could search for 



words, such as feminist or Vomen . But the. online file has a subject 
index drawn only from the Bibliography 's classification structure, the 
citation titles, and the citation note fields. Thus, if a particular 
word is not included in the classification structure "or the .title of the 
item^ a relevant article may elude the searcher.*^ 

The present classification system does allow for some cross refer- 
ences, but the new subject index will make it easier : for researchers to 
locate articles, that co;ald be classified under more than one heading. ' 
This is a. typical situation' in literary research, where much schola^-ship 
is concerned with the influence of author- A upon author -B, or the ^ 
treatment of topic X in the writing of author or an analysis of genre 
Z with examples drawn from authors E, F,; and G. The cross reference 
system that has been uised for the MIA Bibliography in the past gives no 

. indication of the kind of relationship between the "different headings.- 
The new string system will indicate, to a iiser whether certain connec- 

. tions are worth) pursuing. ' . " , ^ : . 

The. GIFT system is new and will probably undergo some refinements 

after this first year of use. As a student of ' literature, a cataloger 

of .language and literature materials,, and an MLA bibliographer I am 

anxious to see .how successful -the GIFT syst.em will be. I think it has 

■ ^ ■■• " . " ' .' ■ ' 

great pot enti^ as an indexing system for literary and linguistic 

- ■ ^^^'S " ' ' " ' 

scholarship'^ « 

1. Eileen M. Mackesy, "The MLA International Bi-feliography ." p.. 287-88. 
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r SERIAL CANCELLATION PROGRAMS IN ACADEMIC 
LIBRARIES IN MISSOURI 

Kay Logan-Peters 

^ ' Love Memorial Library 

University of Nebraska- Lincoln 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

; • ABSTRACT 

, A discussion of programs used in academic libraries 
in Missouri concerning cancellation of serial titles, and of 
methods utilized in calcellation procedures. The study in- 
cluded surveying 33 academic libraries with serial collec- 
tions of 400 or more, active titles.. A compilation of results 
of 17 responses proved that few libraries in Missouri rely on 
written cancellation policies/but many utilize informal, un- 
written policies. Librarians make most deselection decisions; 
faculty are consulted frequently. Recommendations include • 
analysis of indexing, citation frequency, faculty opinion, 
cost, language, curriculum relatedness and program accredi-. 
tation requirements. Also recommended are resource sharing 
consortiums in metropolitan areas. . 

. • -" l. ■ ' ■ " ■ 

Many academic libraries are witnessing diminishing 
budgets coupled with rising costs of library materials. Ex- 
periencing especial^ sharp price increases are those items 
of a serial nature, such as scholarly journals and various 
subscription materials. According to Library Journal . 
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serial prices rose approximately 12.6% annually between 1975 
and 1980. -^ As a result of these inflationary prices , many 
academic libraries, are making an effort to curtail spending 
by cancelling subscriptions, hopefully without damage to the 
serial collection of the library. Since this is a relatively 
new problem, librarians need to be aware of methods used to • 
cancel items which may not be crucial to the library collec- 
tion, and methods which have the least effect on the library's 
users , 

Because of the enormous differences between libraries 
sharing this problem, it v/ould be impossible to determine the 
i"best" method of serial deselection, and this paper will not 
attempt to dp so. .Instead^ the purpose of this study is. to 
determine the various methods used in deselecting serials. 
It is hoped that from these results librar-ians can then judge 
;for. themselves which method might work, most efficiently. An- 
other objective of this study is to determine what tjrpes of 
materials are being cancelled (such' as foreign publications, 
duplicates,' or items in a particular subject area), and to 
determiner if possible, the overall effect cancellations have 
on a library collection. ' 

This is a topic of relevance not' only to serial li- 

. ■ . , ., \ ■ 

brari^ns, but to all librarians. Although • this study applies 

specifically to academic librarians in the State of Missouri, 

the implications are of interest to any librarian facing 

economic changes and inflationary prices. 



4i 



- LITERATURE. SURVEY . " 

During the '1970s, many libraries began- deselection .pro- 
grams. Several of these programs have been dociimented in 
library literature.in the form of articles and proceedings of 
conferences, 

A review of the literature indicates that every aca- 
demic library which practices deselection approaches the 
problem in a unique way. The mo^st efficient and objective 
programs are ;highly systematic, and studies are undertaken '\ 
which utilizfe collected data based on several of the follow- 
ing factors: V 

1. Usage the . number of times a title-is used in ' 
any prescribed period of time. 

2. -Curriculum relatedness — the need for" 4. title 

as' it relates to courses of fered at the insti- 
tution." 

- - 3. Price ^ - - 

4.^ Accreditation of an. institutional program - - 
the library in^y be required to subscribe to a 
particular title or titles in order for a pro- 
gram to establish or maintain accreditation. 
:5. Language r^-. the language of the periodical may 
be one which is read by. very few students, in- 
which case the library must decide if use 
justifies the cost of the item. ^ / 

6. Citation: frequency— -do authors of papers 
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cite items from a certain title, thereby 
■proving the journal useful as a research tool ?V_>- 

7. Indexing and abstracting the journal is in- 
dexed by major indexing and abstracting tools 
in the subject area in question. 

8. Availability in other' libraries is the Journal 
available through inter-library loan or is the 

holding institution responsible for owning the" 

- • . • • • ■ " . 'i 

title due to network GOinmitments? . . 

9. Integrity a£ the collection --librarians and 
faculty may feel the title is essential to the 
collection regardless of cost and use. 
Faculty opinion — regarding utility, cost, and 
general value of a title. ^ 



Basing decisions entirely on use or price can, cause 

repercussions such as those heard by librarians at California ' 

state University at Los Angeles. At GSULA, cancellations 

' , ' .%.. '■ 

were determined through use studies which faculty members 

later discounted. Use studies alone a,re not enough proof of 

a title's value. Faculty ranking of titles proved to be 

problematic also.. At .the University of Redlands , a small 

liberal arts bollege, faculty members did not list the 

recommended number of titles for possible cancellation and 

others participated in collusion by placing different titles 

on. each list.^ .In short, consideration of one factor only 

is not sufficient for decision making purposes'. 
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A successful deselection program was parried out by the 
Northeastern Ohio Major Academic Libraries (NEOLIAL) .consor- 
tium.. Librarians were able to pool resources and determine 
which titles each of the six libraries owned. Cancellations 
were then handled by the consortium serials committee. In 
this way, seldom used titles were retained by only one li- 
brary and the others were allowed to drop subscriptions. . The 
cooperating libraries saved $47,500 in subscription costs 
during the first two years. ^ At the University of Illinois 
at Urb ana -Champaign, extensive cancellations occurred in 
1975. Librarians were notified that they needed to cut 25Z 
of total serial .expenditures. Librarians in charge of sub- 
ject collections were given lists of titles in their subject^ 
areas. In order to cut those titles which v^ere the least 
beneficial to the collection, librarians based their de-. 
cisions on several factors. .Duplicates were a. primary target 
imless they were heavily used titles. Use was determined by 
using circulation statistics of bound volumes. Many, li- 
brarians consultecj with teaching faculty if their subject 
collection was small enough. Large collections which were 
less manageable made it difficult for librarians to consult 
faculty at every turn, placing final decisions with'~the li-<. 
tirarians. Indexes were used by subject librarians and titles 
were reta:^ned. if they were indexed. The study did not in-, 
elude special treatment of new titles which may' riot have §een 
indexed. Another tool which proved to be useful was the 



library's Acquisition .Pplicy Statement. This document in- 
cluded titles which had to be retained for curriculum re- 
quirements. When this cancellation project was finished, 
many librarians involved were pleased with the results and 
reported few patron complaints. The project cleared the 
library, of unnecessary duplicates and materials , saving 
$190,435.^ 

A systematic method for deselecting titles is very im- 
portant to any library starting a cancellation project. 
However, certain methods may become so cbmplex that they 
require time, money and cooperation which many librarians - 
have found to be* lacking . One examplei of this occurred at the 
University of California, Doraiiiquez Hills. Numeric values, 
were assigned to each of several factors considered. Journal 
worth was calculated as the sum total of points. . The librar- 
ian using this method noted that, although'it seemed cumber- 
■some, the method would provide a sound guide, for deselection 
decision making.^ 

<\ ,. 

By analyzing the literature related to serial, cancell- 
ation projects, it is apparent, that every library handles 
deselection in its own fashion. Each library has unique con- 
siderations which depend on organizational structure, poli- 
cies and budget . 



METHODOLOGY > 
Serial title review and deselection is practiced in some' 



form in nearly all libraries. To facilitate this study, a 
sample group was required which would include libraries with 
similar problems as well as similar goals, specifically, the 
problems and goals concerning serial publications. Academic 
libraries commonly subscribe to larger numbers of serials 
than school and public libraries; mainly because of the re- 
search needs of academic library users. . Since academic li- 
braries^ub scribe to more serial titles than other types of 
libraries, it is logical that they also spend larger portions, 
of their budget on serials. It is also probable that aca- 
demic libraries spend more money per title than other kinds 
oFlibraries (excluding certain .special and medical librar- 
ies). 'because of the cost of research oriented materials to 
which they subscribe. Foreign language materials and techni- 
cal journals are more 'costly than the- generally popular- 
titles purchased by public libraries. By considering these 
probabilities, it was decided that academic libraries would , 
provide the best sample group for this study because they 
spend more. on serials and own more serials than other types 
of libraries... 

To keep the size of this study' manageable, the choice 
P^^^^'^^P^^^s was limited not only to academic libraries, 
but to those which Ver6 located in Missouri. This group pro- 
vided diversity since it included both'l^rge and small li- 
braries throug;hout the state, providing the library sub^ 
scribed to at least 400 or more active titles. Included in 



this group were the University and its branches , five; state 
. universities and three private universities. .Private and 
state colleges made up the remainder, of the sample group. 
Surveys requesting information oii serial cancellation poli- 
cies and procedures, were mailed in November , . 1-980, . A total 
of 33 surveys were mailed. . " 

^^^^§,57 statistics concerning collection size were 
gathered from the yearly Directory of Missouri Libraries . By 
comparing statistics in the Directory from 1975/76 to 1978/79, 
it was possible to determine the growth or shrinkage of a 
library's periodical collection. The libraries being. studied 
were categorized into three groups: 

Group A those libraries whose collection had ■ 
dwindled and had apparently practiced; 
deselection; . - 
Group B — those libraries which had little fluct- 
uation in the number of active titles but 
which might have practiced deselection; 
Group C -- those libraries which had increased their 
active titles and had probably not prac- 
" ticed deselection. 
These groups were used in compiling the results of the survey. 

The survey consisted of five questions, two of which had 
several parts. Participants were encouraged tp write more 
extensively if they chose to do so. (See Appendixes A, B and 
C.) To determine the extent of cancellation programs 
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pxacticed in the -sample group, a question concerning formally 
documented policies headed the questionnaire. It was. assumed, 
that a formal, written policy indicated recognition of. the 
problem. This assumption did not pteclude the possibility 
that libraries without written policies were also cognizant - 
of the problem. ^ 

Participants without formally documented policies were 
next asked td^ ansv/er. a series of questions' cbncerning their 
informal policies. T.\ this area, respondents were instructed 
-to describe their library's process, of deselection indicating 
who made decisions, what procedures, if any, wete followed, 
^nd on what evidence decisions were based. - 

The third area of the questionnaire was designed to re~ 
veal what types of "materials were cancelled and if different 
types materials Were treated in different fashions. The 
final portion of the questionnaire asked respondents to 
assess the effects of serial deselection on the collection 
and service s\of their, library. This-was a subjective ques- 
tion, unlike tke first four, and results of this question 
may be biased". Npne of the respondents were asked to iden- 
t if y themselves, keeping their answers confidential. Par- 
ticipants were givenXone month to complete the questionnaire 
and return it. 



FINDINGS 



The survey used in this study was mailed to 33 
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libraries, 17 of which responded, resulting in a 57% return.. 
To accurately reflect the results of the survey, it will be 
necessary to analyze each questiq . separately; Remarks from 
participants will be included within each question's 
analysis . • ' . ■ , " 

As stated earlier,' the survey opened with a question 
concerning serial cancellation policies. Of the 17 respon- 
dents, nine answered affirmatively (53Z) . Table" 1 indicates 
that those academic libraries responding to the survey are 
beginning to recognize and formalize policies "relating to the 
process of identifying those titles which are ^Ikely candi- 
dates for cancellation. ~ 

The next portion of the survey was designed to determine 
what procedures, were followed by libraries without formal 
policies, and to determine what evidence and persons were in-. 
volved,in decision making. Answers came in descriptive form/ 
and cannot be broken into specific categoriW. Question 
three, contained four' parts which will .be discussed simultan- 

eously. (See Appendixes A, B and^C.) ' 

■ ^ , „ - . ■ ■ ■ ■ 

I I Nearly all of the respondents indicated -that cahqell- 
atit^n- procedures began in the library with librarians making 
initial decisions. In some cases, libfairians formed' com- 
mittees tt'o review .titles as, subscription renewal tim4 ' 
apijrpached.. At, seven of the institutions, faculty were in- 

vo]lv^d in the first phases of deselection. . Only one insti- 

■ 1 1 ■ ■ . ■ ■ ■ 

tutipn reported that faculty had complete control of the 
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deselection' process. The type of librarian responsible for 
deselection varied and included several reference and subject'^ 
librarians, two'serial librarians and* one library director. 
Students were involved in deselection indirectly or not at 
all. Only one library reported having a deselection com- 
. mittee which included members of the student body. Several 
libraries posted signs indicating that a . title jmight be can- 

celled. The mos"t common method of deselection ibegan wh^n the 

■ ■'' - ' • ■ I - ■ 

librarian reviewed titles and attempted to idei^tify candi- 
dates for cancellation. It is evident that perceived iLck of 
use is the most common way of choosing deselection cand!idates, 
' Although a few libraries reported systematic methods whicti 
were used to determine usage, most reported that usage was 
determined subjectively by the libraprSfn, and sometimes by a 
faculty riSember in whose subject area the item was* included. 
Not surprisingly, libraries which had informal (undocumented) 
deselection policies^^re able to describe/their criteria for 
'cancelling titles more thoroughly than. libraries having no 
policy at all. Systematic usage studies, or determination of 
use in any way, was title prime reason for retaining or can- 
celling ti^^les. Nearly every respondent listed usage, or 
lack of usage, as the. major factor when considering possible 
cancellations. Other factors mentioned repeatedly as evi- 
dence supporting cancellation included in order of fre- 
quency, high cost and/or lack of indexing, little relevance 
to. the institution's curriculum, availability in ather local 



libraries;, and larigxiag^^ of. the item. Most libraries having ' 
some kind of deselection policy based their decisions on many 
factors, of ten. including s'ome or all of those listed above. 
Libraries without any policies too frequently based this de- 
cision entirely on use or cost. " ■ 

At this point,, it' is necessary to define usage studies 
as they apply to this investigation. Respondents used this ' 
phrase to indicate that their decisions, were sometimes based on 
the amount "of use' a particular title received. As stated • 
earlier,, this use was, of ten perceived rather than' systemat- 
ically determined. -VJhiie some libraries may be small enough 
to .estimate the amount of use a title receives, 'librarians 
managing larger collections are not able to accurately e3ti- 
mate usage without more systematic and objective measures. 

■ c ■ 

Since serials often do not circulate, it is difficult to know 
how much they are actually used. Respondents to this study 
had a variety of ways to determine, use . Although the maj or- 
ity rel*y,on perceived use, one library developed a. cost/use 
formula wherein titles, circulated or used In-house less than 
five times per year became candidates, for cancellation. 
Usage ^ata was based on circulation records in this case. 
Another library which had closed journal stacks determined 
the use of a title by keeping statistics on request for each 
particular title. With this 'method,, fche library was able to- 
maintain statistics on all but current issues of any title. 
It should be noted that both of these methods were used in 



libraries with informal deselection policies. It is probable 
that both have practiced deselection. However., since most 
.libraries are not equipped with closed journal stacks and 
many do not allow, unbound issues to circulate, it 'Is diffi- 
cult to. measure usage. Other factors (indexing, local avail- 
ability , ^curriculum, ' language) need consideration in order to' 
make sound deselection decisions. Approximately half of the 
respondents indicated consideration of factors other than 
cost and use, with most citing lack of indexing in major in- 
dexing tools, and many citing lack of relevance to the cur- 
riculum. ' 

The fourth area of the survey was designed to reveal> 
what types of material were chosen for deselection, such as ' 
items in a particular subject area, 'published in a foreijgn 
language or of a popular nature. Respondents indicated that 
popular periodicals readily available elsewhere, oir highly 

9 

specialized, costly journals were the first items to be con- 
sidered for cancellation. Several respondents stated that' 
particular types of materials were given ho special consider- 
ation or treatment, indicating that every item was subject to 
the same analysis. Although some libraries reported giving 
priority to particular subject areas and specialities, t^^e^^ 
majority seem to cancel low use, ephemeral and popular titles 
regardless of the subject area they represent. This might be 
regarded as a healthy sign, assuring users that items in one 
subject area are not being arbitrarily cancelled. 



The final portion of the survey was a subjective question 
asking librarians to .assess the effect of deselection on their 
library's -collection and services. -Although this question, 
•does not provide concrete evidence, it gives an indication of^ 
the feelings among librarians who have practiced deselection. 
Five of the respondents felt that cancellations "have had a 
positive effect on collection and services. Conments implied 
that "deadwood!' was being replaced by useful" titles and that 
faculty have since been careful in. choosing new titles. Six ' 
librarians remained neutral concerning cancellations, and six 
were unable to determine the effects of cancellations. Many 
of those who reported the' effects as neutral, or did nof know 
.the effects,, have only cancelled recently or have cancelle.. 
very little. Several commented that they were now more 
cautious when ordering new titles and attempted to cancel 
only those titles owned by a neighboring library. The most 
encouraging evidence, was the lack of neg.ative response. No 
librarians reported negative effects resulting from deselec- 
tion. 



.CONCLUSION 



\ ■ 

\ 



The primary objective of this study was to identify the 
me-thods- of deselection used in Missouri' s academic libraries 
and to determine, who; was responsible for making cancelli^tl^n 
decisions. The overall goal was to determine how widespread- 
serial. cancellation programs have become and to estimate the 
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u^A 1-he Library- community, 
effects these programs have had on the lid 

: -^Xhe results of this stud, indicate that 60% of the re- , 
spondents have a for»aX or; informal deselection poUc,- and 

407 without 'policies practice deselection m- 
the remaining ^U/o witnuui. ^ 

, ^r.r-foA having; a formal policy. ^ 

frequently. Only one library reported havi.ng 

Jty-one percent of the Uhraries . reported that f aculty hav 
some input in the deselection process and nearly all repor ed 

• cancellations.. Eighty-tvo percent 

that librarians initiate canceiia , . 

•v' J of their cancellation decisions , 

of the respondents based part of their , . - 

hrarians listed as points to consider when cancelling serial 
.itles included cost. lac. of indexing, relevance to their .. 
institution's curriculum, availability in other- libraries 
and.language. Types of material which were cancelled most 
readily were popular magazines and highly specialized and 
■costly ioumals. Most librarians reported that no prefer- 
ential treatment was given to particular bodies of material, , 
^irty percent of the librarians felt that deselection had a 
, p^sitive effect on their collection and services. 33. remained 

Ki„ make anv evaluation. No ll- 
neutral and 35% were unable to make any 

hrarians noticed negative effects from cancellations . ■ 

These statistics illuminate the problem o£ serial dese- 
. lection in academie, libraries in Missouri. . Kajor steps are 
heing taken by .any librarians to make deselection as ef f i- 

Others are only beginning new 
cient and painless as possible. Others 

T^v developing systematic methods to 
deselection .programs. By deveiopi g 
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determine the value of. a title , librarians will be able to ' 
make sound decisions without damaging collections or ser^.^-'^ 
vices. These systematic methods should include consider- 
ation of relevance to the institution ' s curriculum, .where 
the title is indexed, how much the title costs in relation 
to use and^how much use the title receives. Faculty members 
should be consulted also as- they are able to measure the 
needs of their departments best. By comt)ining systematic 
methods and faculty input, the librarian will be able to ^ 
approach deselection rationally and regularly. ' 

LIMITATIONS OF. THIS STUDY; IIIPLICATION FOR FURTHER RESEARCH 

It is doubtful that there is one method of serial can- 
cellation* which would work efficiently in all of the librar- 
ies included in this study. This research was not designed 
to accomplish that task/' This study reveals,, however, that 
there are numerous methods of approaching cancellation,, eveti 
if some are less than scientific. . The most important find- 
ings reveal an awareness among participants that deselection 
decisions are becoming a regular functilon of serials librar- 
ians and subject librarians. 

This study does not attempt to reveal the . cancellation 
procedures which occur within each participating libraryV but 
it does reveal the current status of cancellation activities 
in academic libraries throughout the State of Missouri. Re- 
s-earch into the individual libraries' programs would reveal 



.more specifically how librarians cope with decision tiiaking, 
faculty input and selection of materials to be cancelled. The 
University of Missouri libraries would provide an excellent 
subject for such an undertaking because of the extensive col- 
lection and large budget involved. 

A possible continuation of this research would be in the 
study of consortium or networ£' activities in the state. Re- 
source sharing between metropolitan colleges and . uriiversiti-es 
would greatly ease the "financial strain placed on those insti- 
tutions. Development of serial sharing networks such as 

those initiated by NEOMAL could save participating- members 

8 

thousands of dpllarSo 

This research indicates a need for formally documented 
deselection policies, particularly for libraries with large 
serial collections and sizable budgets. Many libraries have 
selection policies and should consider developing deselection 
policies as well. Libraries run the risk of haphazard and 
painful decision making If deselection is approached v/ithout 
guidelines and preparation. 

The results of this study only touch the surface of can- 
cellation projects practiced within the State of Missouri. 
It x^as designed to do only that, but with the hope that li- 
brarians will find it a stimulus for development of sound 
deselection practices arid for furthering research into 
efficient ways of handling deselection. 



Appendix A ^ ^ • 

In reviewing, your library ' s annual statistics for the 
past four years, it appears that your serials collection 
has diBcreased in size. Does your library have any type 
of policy concerning Serial cancellation? 

. . yes no 



If you answered yes to ^the above question, is that policy 
formally documented? 



yes ^ no 



If you do not have a fdrmal.policy,^ please respond to the 
following questions^ 

a. What procedures does your library use for cancell- 
ations? Please explain. 



b. On what evidence do you base cancellation decisions? 



c. What people are responsible for making deselection 
decisions? 



d^ Are other persons involved in making these decisions? 
If yes, in What capacity? 



^•^^ there a particular type of material which is 
^^hosen for cancellation? 



b. Are. different types of materials treated in a 
different way? 



Has the effect of these cancellations on the collection 
and services been: 



\ 



. .. ■.. ■ ' , • . ■ ■■ ■ V ' . ' \ ■* \ \ .. . . " ; ■ ",55 

a. positive • . , . v . 

b. negative ■ \ ■ 

/ c. neutral - 

d. don' t know 

' ■ . ■ . ' ^ 

Explain: V 

Please return by Decemlier 10. \ 

■ ■ ■ . \ ■ ■ 

■ ■ - \ . '' ■ 
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In reviewing your library ' s annual statistics; it appears 
that your serials collection has remained approximately 
* the same size during the past four years. Has your li- 
brary developed any type of cancellations policy? ' 



yes no 



If you answered yes to the above question, is that policy 
formally documented? 



yes no 



If you do not have a formal policy, please respond to the 
following questions: 

a. What procedure does your library use for cancell^ 
ations? Please explain. 



b. On what evidence do you base cancellation decisioas? 



c. What people are responsible for making deselection 
decisions? 



d. Are other persons involved in making these decisions? 
If yes,. in what capacity? . 



aTTs there a particular type of material which is chosen 
for cancetllation? 



b. Are di£fe-renrtypes of materials treated in a 
ifferent way? ' ^ 

Has the effect of these cancellations on the collection 
and services been; 



a. positive ' 

b. . negative 

c. neutral . . • 

d. don't know . . 

•-v , • ■ ■ ' . • ' ■ ■ 

; Explain: ^ ^ 



Please return by Decetnber 10. 
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/ ' ^ ,' . A;.SCTIALS DESELECTIO:! METTTQD 

' • ' P.oy Pjarnard • 

fialvin , "^yan. Library ' . ' ' 

Kearney Stata Collepre 

. Kearney , Nebraska ' .. 

ABSTRACT ' . 

la planning for . an anticipated reduction to our perio(^icals Jjud?^et , we ^ 
ralicd-on the judpiement of both the academic departments and the libra- 
rianis- departments nominated periodicals to be. discontinued from a 
list . of .periodicals in their subject area. The serials section computed 
a score for each library and general neriodical, ^ankinfrs resulted from 
thejie scores. • The Serials Reviev^ Groun reviewed, the rebuttals .submitted 
b}?^ the staff to periodicals appearing, on these rankinf*s that they- did not 
wisii discontinued. Lists of all items nronosed for reduction, submittjjed 
by both tlie departments and the library, t.7ere circulated for review. 

Serials librarians don't like to disconjtinue subscriptions Often, 
" ^ .•, - ■ 

however, it is somethinr^ ve are forced to do for one of two reasons: 

tlic lacl; of money available to* purchase new library materlalr;' and the 

ever increasinc; portion of the budf^et taken up by serials" to keen existinr 

subscriptions in effect. 

I am convinced that there Ts no c^ood wav to reduce serials. Lliat I 

will describe is .what we have been doin^, at ^Cearney State this year in 

an effort to make as, good a decision as possible on periodical titles wo 

may be forced to eliminate. 
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Kearney State Colle,qe's Calvin T. Ryan Library built uu its periodical 
collection to well over 2000 title by 1975. Until then, the monosranh 
budget had exceeded the serials budget. In 1976-77, the serials budget 
pulled aliead of the monograph budget and has consistently remained in 
this position since then. For the current budget year our library budf»et 
is divided nearly two-thirds (65.5%) serials to one-third books. I'avin'g 
to reduce periodicals was not a new experience for me, 'as in the 1979 ' 
■ and 1980 budget yearswe had discontinued some 391 subscriptions, in an 
effort to stay within jthe budget guidelines we had been assigned. 

Right now we carry 1871 periodical titles. 1702 of these fall with- 
in sub-ject areas that are directly related 'to one or more of the academic 
departments at Kearney State. Departments use these titles for course 
work they assign, faculty have a particular interest in, them and oftentimes ' 
a particular faculty member has ordered the periodical for the library 
with tiie approval of the denartment head concerned. ' 

The remaining 169 periodicals are general interest periodicals or are 
on library oriented subjects and subscribed to because thev -a-re -neriodicals ' 
...that are: indexed by Reader's Cuide to Periodical Literature , an indexi : =^ 
that we try to hold most of the titles in; that librariarfS know students' 
use heavily; that support the Educational >'edia program or are titles 
used^by librarians to keep current. 

Durinc the 1981 budget year we did not reduce the number of- subscrintions 
It became obvious to us in July, 1081, as we started the new budget year, 
in -view of the ominous rumblings that were emanatLn<? from Lincoln, that 
we would not get a favorable budget for the 1982-83 budget vear and that 
we would have to reduce the number of neriodicals that would go intS effect. 
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at the start of calondar year 1933. We arrived at this conclusion after 
seeitig the steady increase in' the cost of periodicals and reali^.ed th^t 
our ev^r increasing serials budget was allowing our library to buy fewer 
and fewer books. As a result,, our growth rate was closer to 2% than. the 
5% standard. 

Our first step was Zo hold the Wmber of new subscriptions to a mini 
mum. Wg did this, by informing tlie faculty that for each new subscription 
they wished to be^in, they must cancel an equivalent dollar amount of an 
existing subscription. This has worked fairly well in keenin5^ the number 
of new subscriptions to a-minimun. 
Procedure - " 

VJh^n we discussed our fears with the administration of the college 
we were told that they did not foresee having to reduce our bud^*et. They 
further told us that, in an event that this had to be done, we should olan 
on a \5% and a 10% reduction as well as the 13,7% reduction, (13.7% was 
the amount we predicted inflation would be). This meant that we needed 
,to plan for three possibilities: a 5%, 10% and 13.7% reduction : 

.Although calendar year 1983 seemed. like a long way off, thire were 
tuo reasons for us to act quickly. In order to set the beB-t'' break on the 
service charpic that we nay. our vendor, we prepay our subscrlotions by 
July 15th of the year preceeding the date they start. Also/ faculty rren^^ 
erally are not available for consultation on /library matters ^durin^r the 
summer months. Practically, this meant that "we needed to finish our 
planning:; by !^ay 6th-, the laTst day of this semester. v " 

Several .related prohlems^compounded the headache. Faculty are verv 
touchy when periodical subscriptions they order are discontinued. Also, 
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accreditatiori requirement's^exist . that specify that the lihrary must 
carry certain periodical titles' in order for the department* to be accre- 
dited. Also, many faculty members receive .o;rant5 to' do research because 
the library, has- current and past subscriptions which will support their 
•efforts. Also, reference librarians are .of tentimes, more aware ^than the 
faculty of general periodicals that students use to' f ulf ill Veneral - 
assignments such as English Toners and speeches^. These are norTnally \. 
arrived at through Reader's Guide citations > Thus it probablv would 
always be necessary for the library to continue ito subscribe to certain.' 
titles which librarians recof^nized as bein^ heavilv used^ tliat, iff the 
deDartnent's opinion, had little value, ' . " 

Our approach to the problem was to involve j is many peonle as nossiblp 
in the decision, T-^c?.- felt' that in the earlier reductions .not "enoueh dommu- 
niciition had »one on concerning the titles ^e v/ere pronosihf^ to reduce. 
This had meant that ^./e were continually iustifyinp^ why titles were dlscon- 
. tinued to faculty mGmbers who alwavs seemed to iust be discovje-r^inc^-^tlils 

fact. ' : - ' 

To 'be^1^the-'Vi?6cess we sent a letter on January .8th r^to ea^I^^ 
It\ asked that the departments npminate titles fpi:L--t4T€ririam reduction." 
Wi^h die. let^^^r^^ of periodicals fallih.r> within that ' 

__-de.T>artT:ient '.s subject area. On the list , we pencilled in tha latest nrice 
of each neriodical and p^^ced a total at the bottom of the l^ist.. '^e then 
:Comr>uted 57, 10?; and 13.7:' of 'tb-bs total and nlaced^these firares on the 
list. These repres/anted the targets that each denartnent would adiust to. 
yhe departments %7ere asked, to respond by the 15th of February. 
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. Ue. folt that- the tining of the corresoondence was critical as we - 
wanted the depart/ments ' restSonses back in time to analyze' them and ,to ; 
diplonatically prod , tliose. '.7ho were delincment in submittin?^ them. 

. l-ni.at we then planned to do was to Prepare a consolidated list of all 
the periodicals that the departments and the library nominated and circulate 
this list 'to'" all concerned.- This would,, we hoped,, afford other departments 
an opportunity to rebut periodicals that another department had recommended 

be discontinued, \ 

■. - - ■>■ ■ • . • . 

.Related problems . ■ i 

This communication .process x^as' necessary as "we realized that .assij^ning 
.periodicals. to a department is a debatable process. To illustrate, the 
Psychology^ Department orders the periodical Psychobiology . thep- at -some 
later time decides that' because of b^udgetary pr^srures_i.t-should'l^^^^ elimi- 
nated... Meanwhile jiUe-^MoTo^pepart-ra^^^ the periodical , ' be.eins 
usiTigJ^n^el-r-^ufffe wo and really ob.jects when Psychology plans to- 
discontinue it. [ 

_ Another inherent problem in- the xljho.le reduction process is that what- 
ever you decide to reduce, you will ofW' somebody . Each "periodical seems 
to have Its own champion and even libraVians can be offended when one su.^- 
f^ests that their fav.orite reading fare il not suitable for the shelves . ' • 
Faculty members, r Suspect, often regard the subscr.iPtion bv the library, 
tolperiodicals thev are interested in as a\"fringe benefit" that was an 
imjtlicit part of the a-reement arrived at wl^en the institution hired them. 

. The whole problem of obiectivity and /personal interests becomes 
farther complicated when one besins to -try to decide which periodical has 
less value., one tiiat one reads and consults- frequently or one .in a subiect 
area that one is |ess interested in. ' '. ' - > . <= 




^'.v^ closer to hbrno, serials librarians hate to cut suhscrintlons . 
You Eeel tlV^t you were' hired to manaj^e a serials" collection of a p.iven 
size and in reducing; the wsize of tlie serials collection .vou brinr un the 
painful question of the necessity of retaining; your ioh, ]3ut awav from 
paranoia, the greatest reason that the serials .librarian hates to cut 
periodicals Is that no matter hov; the decision is spread out , one realizes 
tliat sooner or later you, the serials . .librarian , rHll^be^sjied-,— ^'l^r^^ 
vou decide to cut my favorite j^eriofaca-lV'^^^ alv/ays 
seeiTUS ^to^^3e,,j>?hen-^yoir^^ worst and usually, to-be truth- 

ful, you can't eyen^rememb'er whether the .library ever subscribed to the 
;tltle, much less whetlier you decided to discontinue it. It is like a 
hand c^renade thaf has 'been lost in a" field you walk in, ^ou knw that 
sooner- or later you .will st'en on it, 

A related problem which comes up in discussing items to discontinue 
is the role of academic libraries in procurlWq material purely for the 
enjoyment readinfr of patrons. To illustrate, in the bud<;^et cut of two • 
years ago we decided to discontinue Playboy , Me felt that this was a loj:^!- 
cal choice as in deleting this periodvical we not only . eliminated a costlv - 
periodical v;hich - as we saw ±€ - woulc^ have little impact on the curriculum 
but it was ^a publication that caused a bie; circulation problem. As a matter 
of fact, the only way v/e coul^ even partially keep it was to place it on 
reserve. Supporters .of Playboy ar^ue that Playboy has serious articles 
which of ten anpear amongst tl^^ centerfolds. For example. Playboy/ s study 
of presidential assasinations is considered ^to be unequalled and we teach 
a course on this topic at Kearney State. Some would say that by discon- 
tinuing, £la;;?1]iov, the serials librarian singlehandedly and with malice 
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, prevented the serious reader from access to these illuminating and rGvealinj; 
educational • items . ' 

Yet another .aspect Is the periodic^ls.,3^oldirf!r'library . shoUia'carry ;•. 

to support^^^cryj^enexal^tyj^o are designed to develon 

'cotsgnixations-smil^^^^^ it to the student to choose 

what he or :ilie wants to write or speak about. The number of periodicals 
x^hich could lof^ically support this kind of course are endless. We hay^e 
made the decision to try to carry materials indexed in T?eader's Guide as 
.. we know that students use this material constantly, oftentimes, departments 
• don't recoghiEe that this type of literature is as important as it is to 
the student. 

Se rials Review Group " ■ , 

Vith all these variables, we realized that we needed a review process, 
■ . "^^ . ' ' ' 

no matter what procedure was used. Fortunately, earlier in the year a 

Serials; Review Group had been organized. Its purpose was to review new 

titles, to be ordered, to review those to be discontinued and to involve 

the two reference librarians more in serials decif^ions, as thev are the" 

librarians that are in closest contact with our users. 

The Serials Review Group is made un of four members, the two reference 

librarians, the Director of Technical Services and myself r"T'xom^e the 

meetings which are held at least on a monthly basis and report on the meetings 

to the Director of the Library. This groun acted as a forum for reviewing 

the rebuttals submitted by the staff to the general and library oriented • 

periodicals wliich verc deselected as a result of the scoring exercise I 

shall describe, helped formulate the procedures which we followed, and in 

one case actually selected the items for a department thaTTlf t the decision 

of which neriodicals3h.e.y---wo-al-a"'di^ontinue up to the librarv. , . • ' ^ 
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•Iji startin.^ our process T;e searched Library Litora t iuro for a Fiorlel 
to folia-;. The inf orr.iation we. came up with ^ms not extenpive California 
State rnivnrsity at, Domingues Hills had scored th{=iir iourn;?i]s and T,Te 
•decided to modify and adopt their procedures to fit bur situation.' 

Scoring; takes a lot of tine, and it was impractical to consider . snoring 
all of our journals. ^Tiat we decided to do was to score only the lihrarv 
oriented journals and periodicals of a general nature. T^e had 169 of 
these. Most of them were periodicals, but 'kom^e were indexes and services. 
In scoring them we used three factors: subscription nrice , indexes and 
abstracts that carri^.d the periodical and the .iudpiemerft of the library staf^ . 

For the scoring, the serials department assj^ed 257. of the score 
for each periodical title based on the subscription price;. This appeared - 
to be a sinnle matter. Ue would just use the price quoted for eachnerio- 
dical as listed in the annual article appearinft in Library 'Journal , t)\e 
last by :iorman B. P.rown and Jan T^hillins entitled '*^rice indexes for 
1981*'* It normally annears in the July issue. 

The first problem became apparent at this sta^^e. Indexes and abstracts 
were included in the 169, and since the cost of these was far r^reater than 
the average cost of a periodical we. had to use two scales for assip;iilnr,-^""'^ 
points based on price. For periodicals ,^^hase---h'aA7i'n^ an annual price ^of 
. under $^0 were given maxi^mSTcredit or the .full 25% while those with a 

-sub-Gcription price of over $30 were 'riven no points for this portion of 

i ....■-* ' ■ • 

their score. For indexes and abstracts, those with a $6.00 or below nrice 
were given full credit with those overt? $1000 being f^iven no credit.. 
Again, we needed to use two scales for price because of the wide variation 
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■ ^ .67. 
between the average price of a periodical, $39.13yand that of a '^Tiigon 
index, $600.58. . ' • 

The tcference departm.ent assigned the noints for the second factor, • 
index. covGra?^,e. It also counted. 25r^ of the total score that each perio- • 
dical received. These points were assigned based on the inclusion. or 
exclusion of the periodicai? in^eibher of the two- indexes which we felt 
best covered this general and library oriented literature, Reader's Huide, 
to Periodical Lit eraturp and Library Literature . . - ^ . 

For. Indexes themselves, we- used the .recommendation that thev be. 
included in an academic library's holdings as stated in ar\^ one of three ^[ 
reference sources:" Evan Ira Farher's, Classified- list of Periodicals for 
^^^£S1^^^sALI^I^, Eu.f^ene Sheehy's, Guide to reference books , or A. J. 
Halford's, Concise ,^uide to reference materials . Indexes which were not 
favorably mentioned. or omitted by these sources received a 0 score while 
those recommehded by^ any one of the three earned the full 257. The reference 
department determined this and Whished serials with this portion of the 
score. — . 

- - " " " Z^ ' ■ ■ S;, ■ • " 

. Thus 5 OS of each serial's score came from the serials and reference 

•* • • ■ . ■ ' . 

xlepajtinfeht input. The remaining. 50% came from the average of the score 
that each, librarian assicrned each periodical based on their iudc;emeVit of , 
the worth of each oeriodical to the College's curriculum,. Each librarian 
assigned a score to those of the 169 general and library oriented pp.rlo- 
dicals that they were familiar with. In the event they omitted scorinr a 
periodical for some reason, they wdre not Included in the averaging done 
for that periodical. We comnuted the average^ score that the librarians 
assigned each periodical and this was worth the other 50?: of the score. • 
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This combined T.7ith the scores assigned, by serial.s and reference became 
the periodical's score. - ' ' 

After the periodicals were scored they were arranged in ranked order 
from lowest score to highest score.' The easiest wav to do this was "to 
.first X'fTite: do\m. the titles and scores of all those- falling in the 20-30 
range, - then rank these titles working from the lowest and then proceed 

^to the 30-40. range and do the same thing. Me added to our ranking list a 
cumulative price total. This was useful as in preparing periodical lists 

• for potential reduction, you never know whether you will be given a per- 
centage amount or a dollar amount to Adjust to. " 

„ .Next we citculated the list of periodicals that the scores showed • •' 
were candidates for elimination to' the professional staff for comment.. 
The acc-ompanying instructions asked them to forward any rebuttals they 
had to^eliminating the periodicals on the list to tjje Serials Review Oroun. 
The Croup received* rebuttals, to f .ive of the periodicals on the list..^ The 
Group , accepted all of the . rebuttals with the exception of one'^ and removed 
the remaining four from the list of titles i^e were considering eliminating. 
Accepting these four rebuttals meant that we had to go' into the ranking 
list further to get replacement periodicals of an '^auivalent monetary value 
to... the four we had removed. The Serials- Review Group made these judgements, 
but the rankings and the cumulative price totals made the mechanical action 

quite painless.. As we went further into the • list , we found that we needed 
to pay close attention to the imnact that the deletion of a title would have 

on our ability to provide the level of 'service that we had in the oast. 

The periddicals'on the final list we decided on ranged in score from a' low 

of 25 to a high of 81.5. " • '. ' 
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De nartmental Periodicals ' ^ 

VJitb the library and .general periodicals scored, we felt as thouf^h 
the bullc of the work was over,. Our snugness evapor^i'ted when we received 
the departmental nominations. The departments complied with our instructions 
• and cut the periodicals on their subject lists , by 5/^, 107 and. 13,7% as. we « 
had reauosted. We had anticipated that departments x^pxxld dron periodicals 
that Qtlier departments needed, but we had no - idea of the extent that this; 
would' be done. • . ' " , 

To allow for tlie overlap between .denartments and for one department 
dropping a periodical depended upon another department, we- circulated ■ 
a list to all departments indicating the periodicals that each department, 
had. nominated for elimination. TThaE we. had not anticipated ■ was that depart- 
ments would nominate periodicals from their list of titles to be dropped 
which seemed to us to be essential to the operation of the library. For ', 
example, our Mursin^ Department s^id that we could dir-Scontinue' Lancet and .. 
t^^^e >IewJgn,o:lan d Journal of ''edicine . They . reasoned that -they did not .want 
t;hair students using 'these purely medical iournals for nursing research. 
Since librarians could not a?^ree with depriving the ni.trsi|^ students , pre- 
medical students, nhysical' therany students, ana-tomy students and the 
frenefal library patrons of subscrintions like those which we knew were 
h.eavily used and depended upon, we could not af>ree to these subscriptions 
bein?: discontinued , 'le honed tbat when we circulated the lists , departme/its 
vould ask for obvious titles such as the two mentioned' above, to be trans- ' 
ferrod to their lists... If they didn't do this, we realized that we would 
need to place them on- the librarv list. To insure that no titles that the 
libraty should, have were discontinued, we nlanned for tlie ^^erials' neyiew ' 
Croup to review Che final list after ■ the departments .had returned them, ' 



Tlie dcpartnent rebuttals are due ':)acV today, the 15th of Anril. Fc are 
also considering^ moetin.^ vlth denartiient heads that have noninated titles 
that ve Peel should be retained. • 

Timing of a nrocess like this is critical as a larftc nart of the 
faculty is not available during the summer months. T.je anticinated tbat 
the process would take an entire semester.' ^le letter ve sent out asking 
donartmcnts for deselection nominations v;as dated on the 15th of February.. 
I7e actually had heard from all of the depar tments by the 5th of ^^arch.' 
All the lists from the., departments were consolidated with the library ■ 
list and this- master list was circulated, to all departments on the 13th 
of March. Departments were asked to circulate this list to their faculty 
and to inform us of any rebuttals bv the 15th of Anril. This crave us about 
three weeks before the end of. the semester. . Our instructions indicated 
that no response would be taken to mean that the department concurred 
with the list of titles to be discqntinued . , If a department objected to 
a title that another department nominated , they were askf^d to state why 
.they objected and whether or not they would agree to put the title on 
, their list repracing one of equivalent dollar value which then could be 
discontinued. 

This is. the procedure we- have been carrying out this semester. . There 
probably are refinements and improvements which could be made to it. I am 
tempted to say that Vietnam was my only orevious experience' in wa<>ino; an 
unpopular war. I am not -saying that the method just described is the per- 
fect .method, but it is a method and it is the one we came up with, for 
better or worse. Certainly the politics of reducing serials needs to be 
watched very carefully. Having done this twice now, I am in favor of 
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involving as many 'people as possible in the decision. In a year when 
• the scoring- has all hut vanished from the' memory 6f the serials librarian, 
and ^he irate^ faculty member just disc6vers that the favorite^ and india- 
pertsafile journal that he or she allegedly consults on a daily basis has 
been cancelled, hopefully the serials librarian will recall that a- number 
of people were involved in the decision. .Although this won't make the 
faculty member any happier, it may at least serve to blunt the attack. ' 
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•RETROSPECTIVE CONVERSION: SOME ASPECTS 
ARD APPROACHES TO BUILDING A FUNCTIONAL 
DATABASE OF MACHINE-READABLE RECORDS • . " 
Ella Jane Bailey 
University of Nebraska 
at Omaha 
Omaha, Nebraska 

ABSTRACT 

This paper addresses the historical reasons for retrospective con- 
version, current reasons for ..beginning a project, and methodology for 
developing one. Major reasons previously were reclassification of a 
collection and integration of split | collections into a single catalog. 
Major reasons for converijion currently are to create a machine-readable 
format for an automated circulation system, to upgrade inventory control, 
and to replace deteri6rating card files with a COM catalog*. Several 
approaches to dr^alojiing a Retrospective Conversion Project will be ' 
considered. Including shelflist conversion, currently circulated 
materials, and an inventory approach. The aspects of past cataloging 
practice that will be retained and/or updated in the future are explained 
as they relate to the project.! 

Retrospective conversion is the process of converting hard copy 
catalog records to machine-rreadable form, for the purpose pf improving 

...... 0 . ' ■ . , ■ * 

access to the library resources . ^ This process has evolved from manual 
correction and revision of catalog cards manually to the present day 
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building of machine-readable files for an on-line catalog. In the past 
soine^braries considered reclassification of ■ a collection and '/nte gration 
of branch collections into a single catalog as major reasons for invest- 
ing in a retrospective project. For the most part these retrospective 
projects were not automated and required a large investment in additional 
clerical and professional library staff. Most , libraries undertook these 
projects while maintaining their daily level of cataloging processing. 
\This.was the practice when reclassification projects were inaugurated 
University of Utah and University of Maryland libraries. " 

Early Projects 

On September, 1, 1966, the Marriott Library at the University of 
Utah<decided ngt^ to have a massive reclassification effort of the 
entir'p colle fcSon, but to institute a gradual change. Reclassification 
occurred when ever an added copy of a title c'lassed in Dewey Was 
received (this included multi-yolHSjie sets and serials), whenever their 
treatment of a monographic series differed from the Library of Congress 
treatment, and whenever a title classed in Dewey came into the Catalog- 
ing Department for any reason. Every Voliune leaving the Cataloging 
Department had to be classed in the Library of cLngress classificatidn 
(excepting titles for the Juvenile and Curriculum Collections) ? In " 
May, .1970, when the "Procedures for Reclassification in Library of 
Congf ess Classification" were again revised at the Marriott Library. 
A major objective o£ the project was Restated: "ThereciassUf ied 
library materials should not remain iii the Cataloging, area more than 
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two working days. All reclassified materials must be sent to stacks for 
shelving betorer 5 p.m. on Friday, No cataloger should attempt to - 
reciassif^x^ book on Friday unless she thinks she can finish it before 
5 p^<thF~same day",^ 

^ In the Spring of 1961, the staff of the University of Maryland • 
Library began to study the feasibility of reclassification. At that 
time, the library had 307,068' volumes and was adding an average of 
' 20,000 volumes per year. The library had used Library of Congress cards 
for 60 to 70 percent of new titles. The* cataloging practice was to 
follow Library of Congress entry and subject headings. Because of its 
length, the Dewey Classification was a confusing^ notation for the more 
specialized material. In July, 1963, the Cataloging Department embarked 
on the reclassification project. The cataloging staff handled newly 
acquired materials and' the Project Staff was responsible for material 
already In the collection. An objective of rapid book return to the 
shelf at the University of Utah vas a s'linilar objective for the Univer- 
sity of Maryland Library. As - stated in their proposal: *Ve liope to be 
able to time the operation so that oni^ twenty-four hours will elapse- 
from removal of the book from one locition in the stacks and its re- ' 
shelving in another". Included In /this processing period vas the 
xeroxing and coinpletion of iaadlngs on the new card pet, and the 
filing of the .new cards in the public catalog and discarding of the dtd^^- 
set.^/- • ^ ' ' \ . ^ • 



The' objective of both libraries was to unify their collections 
under one national classification aystem. This reclassification pro- 
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■Ject was q.Tiite expensive for both institutions. C See Table II 
The projected coat for the two year program .at University of Maryland 
was ^175, 327. 00, In the two and one-half years the staff was able to 
•send 51,964 volumes to the stacks under the new classification-^ne . 
seventh of the collect ionw CSee Table 113 These escalating costs, 
required libraries to re-evaluate the need for reclassification projects 
.and to. re-examine hOT4^ these projects might be finianced in the futui-e. . 
As with many other things in life, "Time waits for no man". This includes 
libraries , tn the seventies libraries had to start planning for conversion 
to machine-readable' format of card records. Some of the major recisons 
were to support automated pirculat ion systems, upgrade inventory control, 
and replace deteriorating card files with Computer Output Microfilm 
(COM) catalogs, 

'' 

Present Projects 

Automated circulation systems operate with little or no database. 
With some automated circulation systems, the database iis built as books 
are checked oiit. An example of this method was the Implementation of 
CLSI's LIBS*100 Circula,tion System installed at New Ydrk University in 
November of 197^** The system went on-line in October of 1975, "The LIBS 
100 is an 'inventory* system, bibliographic information for circulating 
books need to be entered only once. The .system will retain in its 
memory data for every book that has circulated. Also, Information 
about different copies of the same title is siirqply attached to one ^ ^ ^ 
bibliographic record; author and title data need not be enftered anew 
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■ ' ■ Table 1 - 

Estimated Cost of 2 Year Reclassification 
Project at 'University of- Maryland 

1st year (798,.UOO cardis) /^"^ 

Xerox rental . $ 7,286.00' • 

. Supplies ' 209 i 01 

Drtani replacement 95*00' 

Card stock , • H,151,68 • 

' Personnel ,73,621^00 * 



$85, 362,69 



2nd -year (813,397 cards) ' , ; 

Xerox rental 7*, 1*17. 22 

Supplies 215.26 

Drum replacement ' . 95. 00 

Card stock - it, 229,68 

Personnel ] J8,d07.00 



' . . ^ / .89,96V.l6 ^ 

^ ' .. ' ^ • ^ i " ■ — - 

Total cost 2 year period $175,326.85 

* Personnel figures on all charts are based on the original 
estimate of 22 people for the two year operation. 



Source: 



Association of Researph Libraries, Systems and Procedures 

Exchange Center. ^ Reclassif icatHon Surv.ey Rfesults. Kit I6 
, (W^hington: The Center, 1975), p. 11193. • 



Table II 



YEAB 

1963/63 
1961i/65 



University of Maryland 
Reclassification Budget 



TOTAL 



' AMOUHT 

31,000 
1*1,000 
52.700 

$12lt,700 



UHIT COST 



■ PER TITLE 
% It. 59 

5.11 



PER ' VOLUME 
1.90 
2.92 
1.97' 



Source: 



William E, Connors, "Reclassification at the University of 
Maryland," Library Resources and Technical Services . 11, 
no. 2 (Spring, 1967), 239-21*1. ~ 
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for e^ch different copy". At NYU. the system^ librarian developed a 
method for using OCLC archival tapes to inpu^ new records into . the LIBS 

t 

100. By using this method^ they .were able to reduce the amount of staff 
time needed, for conversion, reduce errors, and allow the library to go • 
. on-line faster. This system was able to achieve, through automation, a 

<latabase of MARC records and al rapid circulation system with an invent- 

5 ■ ■ ' ■ •■ ■ * 

ory control. Another reason for retrospective conversion is' to re- 

place deteriorating card files with a COM catal^og,. 

The GOM catalog is a microform catalog that can be generated from 

machine-readable data such as that ^recorded on the OCLC . archival tapes. ^ 

Princeton University in 1977 ^elt COM catalog was the right direction to 

go after doing cost comparisons. CSee Table 1113 This figure illus 

trates the estimated costs based on 60,000 new titles ptr year/ The 

- . ' r ... _ 

COM catalog was substantially less expensive. Whether a library ts con- 
sider /«^ ' adopting a COM catalpg or • an on-line catalog, or any other 

— w-i. »»w** ^aj.^ vo^oAug, uue Aiorary staff has to decide what: to 
retain in the bibliographic record. ' " %^ • 

- . • . ■ ' ■ ' • ^ 

. The first problem is to identify the essential- and nonessential' 

f ' . ' 

data elements. Ac the School pf Library Science at the^f niversity^. ^of 

Southern 'California, a 'questionnaire in regard to a COM catalog v/as ' 

, . • . - ' • ' " 6 " /'^ 

distributed to three library science classes. Thef thirteen elements 

considered and the rank order of their importance are given in ' 
Table IV, ^ . - ' ■ 

According to the survey, only 7 out of 13 itmes werl^ cqnside^^d 
Msential to the record. ' tn additibn, the call number was rfeg^rdea5as^ 









Table III 








Cost Estimates Based on 60,600 New Titles/Year 








■ / ^ -. - , / 
Fhotocomposed 
book catalogue.' 
50 Copies-annual plus 
mohthly cumulation 


Com fiche 
catalogue. 

50 Copies - annual plus 

monthly cumulation ^« ^ 


Ist year 

each- additional 


copy 




$115,000.00 (1) 
150.00 {1\ 


$U,300.00 (2) 

63.00 (2) - ,^ . 


. 5th year 
each additional 


copy 




$181,000.00 (1) 
250,00 (1) 


$6,955.00 (2) 

110.00 (2) > r , 


additional 
expenditures 


«. 




Computer costs 
Re-education of 
■ . ' library, clientele 


Computer costs -s^. 
Re-education of library clienteile- 
Purchase of microform readi^g 
equipment ($80.00 for a simple 
fiche reader to $5,000.00 for 
a ROM 3>. Will require enough 
readers to avpid queuing problems." 


(1) 


Costs 


Include photocomposition, printing and binding, based on Bell Labs 




and NYPL 


data. 




(2)/ 


Based 


on 


data from the Berkeley and UCLA reports. 
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Table III (continued) 



6 


Cards 


1st year 
^ each additional copy. 


$15,120,00 6$ .0^5 per card 

equivalent to current 
OCLC costs. (3) 


5th year 

each additional copy 


$15,120.00 • ' 


■t •■ - • • 
additional ^ 

expenditures 


Staff costs rcughly equivalent to 3,360 man-hours 
of filing time (positions currently staffed at 
SG3 plus professional time for supervision and 
training), (k) 

: i 



(3) C&st does not include charges for using OCLC system, e.g., terminal 

imintenance, telephone line costs, record use costs, etc. 
(k) Does not include card stamping and finishing work. 



/ 



Source: 



Association of Research Libraries. Systems and Procedures Exchangie 
Center. Planning for the Future of the Card Catalog . Kit k6 / 
(Washington: The Center, 1978), p. 36. j- 
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' . Table IV 
Elements of Questionnaire and Results 



ELiements considered for COM ' 

1. Heading: author's name , 

2. Title proper ' 

3. EJtate of authorship * 
h. Edition statement 

. ^. Iniprint statement (as a unit) 

6. Placi of publication 

7. Publiflher 

8. Dfiite of publication 

9. Collation 

10*. Series statement 

11. Notes 

12. ISBN' 

13. Tracings 



Rank order of ' 
importance according 
to survey 



(1) 
(8) 
(3) 
i^X 
(9) 
(5) 
(2) 
(10) 
(11) 
(6) 
(12) 
(7) 



tied 



SoxjTce: 



Steven Seokho, "A Study of Data Elements for the CO!)! Catalog," 
. JoTirnal of Library Automation , 12 (%rch 1979) , p. 95-96. 
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an indispenable element. Their final conclusion was 'that including 
all traditional elements (/ especially in the machine-readaMe catalog, 
wouia be economically unjustified and functionally ineffective.^ 
When the essential elements have been identified, there are several 
approaches to developing a retrospective conversion project: 1) shelf- 
list, 2) .an Inventory approach, and 3) currently cii-ulated materials. 

A retrospective conversion project based on the shelflist entirely 
is expensive and time consuming. One is lYtferally recataloging. the 
entire collection, even though some material may be missing from the 
shelves. An inventory may be in order for those areas of the collection 
that are most used. If material cannot be located, on the shelf and is 
not checked out, then a decision has to be made whether; to order re- 
placement copy or withdraw. the item. Such considerations must be 
decided before starring the retrospective conversion project or it 
will be necessary to back track for decisions regarding material status. ^ 
If the project is based": on material that is currently checked out, the 
iibrary- will be converting -matW^^ is in the collection. , 

The 'Circulation department can provide you a list of , call numbTrs T 
with titles or book cardsf in call number order. The call numbers can 
be matched against the/shelf list , and the shelflist card can be flagged 
fqr the project. On/e the shelf ist is flagged, the shelflist inforr- 
mation can be processed by REMARC of CarroUton Press , MINI MARC of 
Informatics, In^, Rockville,\ Maryland, UTiSS (jf the University of 



Toronto \Library, OCLC,. etc. T^ese organizations can usually supply 
whatever i^s needed for the project whether the machine converted 
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^records are for b^k catalog. COM catalog pr tape. The director of ~ 
Division of Library Automation of the University of California selected 
REMARC as the Vendor -for their retrospective project. Some of the 
deciding factor! were the .more than 5 million Library of Congress 
„ cataloging recotds which were not among the 1.5. million records which 
Library of Congress converted to macl^ine^ language under the MARC pro- 
gram.^ Also, the c(*gafe of converting using OCLC was $1.76 per record in 

cost was p^SSrt% *in terminal operator wages; With- 
REMARC the co^t is 50 cents per hit.^ For those on OCLC it may be more 
convenient /o use present staff for a retrospective project, especially 
if more fynds for staff are not likely. . , 

• Some of the historical and current reasons for a retrospective 
conversion project are given above. "A library had better determine 
as clearly as possible and before initiating a retrospective conversion 
project — what it. will do with its macfhine-readable re,cords, and there- 
fore what the best quality must be. Only than can it work out the most, 
efficient way of achieving the conversion".^ 

For an on-line catalog that is repli^clng a card catalog, the best 
quality may mean complete and accurate~bibliographic_ citat^ 
student and faculty with the same access ^points that the card catalog 
offers, plus mote. , Robert Dilly, catalogdr at Ramapo College Library 
of New Jersey, stressed from past experience that to achieve quality 
there must be a way to monitor the project. First, a procedure manual, 
which will probably be in draft form most of its Hfe, is essential. 
This manual will be&ome a teaching tool for the person at the terminal. 



At all times the terminal operator must know what constitutes an 
"acceptable record". Second is training. Using existing staff in the 
technicisLL services department utilizes 'persons already fandlieir with 
catalog cards. If new employees are hired for the project, they should 

be given some experience in card filing, since they have to know what a 

A ' ' " • ■ • ■ .... ' . 

catalog card is before they can successfully convert it into, something 

else. Third is feedback, Dtiring the initial training period; the ' 
trainee yould put all entries into the SAVE file, for a second person to 
ji^vise.lO This helps to identify procedures which lack cltirity and 
what new problems have developed. Some prohlems that may develop with 
current retrospective conversion projects are the Library ,af Congress 
" flip* of the name authority file which was applied to OCLC Database. 
There have been many changes in' corporate authors in the series entries. 
If the library has an established Series Authority File (SAP) each 
series would have to be checked, before the record be updated.' The 
University of Nebraska at Omaha Library has handled many changes in the 
card catalog with W and •"see also" references. This approach Would 
not work on-line duriag the updating process. In the cataloging source 
field "in' an OCLC record the decision has to be made, of whose catalog- 
^ ^^3^^ ^° accepted for updating. Only Library of Congress copy? ' 
Anyone's cataloging7a'slong as' it subject headings? 

• The flip was OCLC converting its On-Line Union Catalog to 
AACR2 form using the; automated Library of Congress Name-Authority 
records in January, I981. 



These are questions only individual institu^bions can resolve. But 
-resolved they must he, hefore time and money can he funded for a project • 
The archival or magnetic tape the lihrary develops should include all 
the hihliographic information W€Uited now €Uid in the future. There is 
always the^possih heing loaded as a datahase for now 

may he replaced later hy more ^ophis-^i cat €c4 equipment^ aid software.. 

Before any retrospective project hegins, consider the following: 

1. Why is the project necessary? 

2. What will it do, for the lihrary now and later? 

3. Who will do the work, €uid what procedures will he 
followed? 

1*. Where will additional funding come from? 

5- When will the projept hegin? * 
In closing, a* quote from Ken Bierman article The Future of Catalogs 
in North America is fitting: . i in tenns of the future of automated 
catalogs, the Wright Brothers .have just Hown and it will he many years 
hefore tfie supersonic transport . catalog is generally avallahle for the 
majority of lihraries. As alwc^s appears to he the case,, the hest is 
yet to come." 
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MICROCOMPUTERS: NEW MARVEL MACHINE^ FOR 
TODAYS S ilBRAR,iES 

Anita I . Cook 

Love Library . 

University of Nebraska- LlW-oln 

Lincoln, Nebraska 



■ ■ i' ■ • ABSTRACT 

, ■ ■ V j . . ■ ' ' . ■ . ' . ; 

In the past few years the computer market has been flooded with 

-"Sman, ••••low-cost, fully functional computers, referred to as micr■6- 
' . . . <' • • . ■ 

computers. How, can these, new marvel machines be put to us« in libraries 
today, *who deal with massive amounts of data and shoe string budgets? 
This, paper is wrj^tten from a librarian's point of^vlew and explores some 
of the avenues available such as circulaHon systems, on-line catalogs,* 
acquisition systeijis,, and reference uses while presentirig some of the pros 
and cons of the microcomputer In today 's library, environment. 

\ ' ' ' • ■ ■■ . 

The microcomruter has come df age In the past couple of years.. 



The *%icrb** merely 
microprocessor Is 



are the basis of a 
with some being no 
a very wide range 



relates to their size and not ttjeir capabilities. A 
a component in a microcomputer, and Is responsible for 



•the fundamentaT operations of logic and arithmetic. These operations 



II computer Intelligence, ^tjcroprocessors are small 
bigger than an eye of a needle. They can be used irt 
of other manufactured eqiilpment, including watches. 



automobile Ignltio^ systems. calcuKnors, nflcrowcive ovens, stereos, 
videotape equipment, TV/^ets, and toys. They" are inexpensive to^'buy,/ 



partJcularly when purchased m quantity, and require little eLtrrcal 
power to operate. ^' * ^ . / - 

^ : This paper' Is an attempt to explain how these new marve/s carrie 
. about, Including a bri^ef look at Jhel. present capabi 1 it^les./ One nbeds 
to kee,i in mind, though, that micr^lectronics is <;.dynamic ;f /eJd ^ 
new developments beihg announced aLst mdhthly. What Ts iesent^h J 
may very be dut-of-date by next year/' Special attent L is! g^iven' 

at the enUf the paper to current appU.at ions of" the micfocomputer in 
1 ibrarles tftday. ■ . ■ ■ ,/ , 



A BRIEF HISTORY 

The electronic computer hfs developed a t% remarkable /peed. Table 
1 lists the mafn. events in' computer history. The -EN I AC was the first 
all-electronic computer and weighed some 30 tons. It con,tai^ed more' / 
than 18,000 vacuum tubes, 70,000 resistor., 10,000 capacitors\, and 7,500 
relays.. It occupied 3,000 cubic feet and consum^l about 150 ki lowatts . 
of electricity. f 

The transistor was invented in 1948,^ and by 195rhad replaced the' - 
vacuum tube. The then rapid progress of 'integrated circuiti 1e|i to the 
.first microprocessors In the^ early 1970's. These early microprocessors 
had a four-bit word size with a bit being a single binary digl t. They 
were useful for watches o^r, pocket calculators,, but offered only a" l l'mlted . 
performance for data processing. . 

Eight-bit microprocessors appeared In. 197V. These were better- 
suited to character manipulation, but were still not.much on Computatio- 
nal aspects. Today^a few microcomputers are using a .^^bit processo;, 
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TABLE 1. 

Two Thousand Five Hundred Years of Computing 



Date 

-500 B.C. Use of pebbles In grooves In a board for counting 

200 A.D. Use of the Abacus In China and Soroban In Japan 

Development of logarithms by John Napier 

1617 Primitive slide rule (Napier's bones) developed 

16^2 Blaise Pascal! Introduces toothed wheels Into' a 

mechan I ca 1 ca 1 cu 1 a tor 

1812 Babbage's analytical engine designed 

19^0 Professor Howard Aiken and IBM develop ''automatic 

sequence controlled calculator" using mainly 
electromechanical parts totalling more than 760,000 

19^^ ENIAC computer built using over 18,000 thermionic 

. valves and could complete over 5,000 additions per 
second 

late 1950's STRETCH computer built that could complete tWo 

ml 1 Mon additions per second (cost several million 
dollars) 

1975 Microprocessor based computer systems ablq to complete 

over one mllllcn Instructions per second at a cost of 
a few hundred dollars 



Source: Booham 1978, 
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which- has considerable more computational power and makes them comparabl 
to some minicomputers. • 

u 

PRESENT CAPACITIES OF MICROS 

Present day microcomputers generally utilize a floppy disk storage. 
This is a data storage medium which uses a flexib^e polyester disk. 
There are two standard sizes, 8" and 5i". One. can store anywhere from 
^OK (K' equals 1,02^) to 1 million bytes of information per drive. A 
byte is normally a group of 6 to 8 bits. The disk drive units along 
with the necessary software and hardware for interfacing with the micro- 
computer sell for anywhere between $300 to $15,000. 

Memory size is another important aspect of the efficiency of a 
micro. Memory is the number of "words" that can be stored and addressed 
directly. A "word" refers to a unit of Information manipulated In the 
computer's basic operations and Is usually expressed in bits. 

Eight bit processors today have addressable internal menories of 
several million bytes where just three years ago the maximum that one 
could obtain was 64K. Clock rates run from 1 to h million hertz 
(million of cycles per second), and are a major factor In determining 
processing speed of the computer. The l6-bit microprocessors tend to 
have much larger memories— up to 512K bytes. Not only are their clock 
rates higher (around 6 million hertz), but thelr'basic instruction sets 
are more sophisticated. This closely aligns them with the minicomputer. 

The instruction set Is the set of basic Information processing 
operations that the Central Processing Unit (CPU) Is capable of handling. 
This set of instructions determines the machine language of the computer. 

93 
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The larger* the computer, the more sophisticated the Instruction set and 
the more powerful the computer becomes. Edch generation of micropro- 
cessors has a more, extensive Instruction set than the previous generation 
This growth has had a major impact on the speed of operation and the 
sophistication of today's microcomputer. 

The communication of data to and from the computer (referred to as 
Input and output or I/O), and from one computer component to another ts 
done via a set of connectors called a bus. Bus structures vary from 
computer to computer, but the particular structure chosen determines 
the Interface capability as well as helping to define performance. Most 
microcomputers have a single data transfer channel while larger machines 
Employ paral lei fpultl-channel Input/output. Thus, data transfer tends 
to be ,nuch slower on a micro. This can be an inhibltive factor for over- 
all processing speed and may make It unacceptable for many library and 
. bl bl lographic processing appl Icatlons. 

SOFTWARE 

• • 

There are three levels of software found in any computing system: 
If. Systems software; 2. Utilities; and 3. Applications programs. 
The systems software includes the operating system as yell as the 
programming languages themselves. Since most micros are single-user 
machines, the operating systems tend to be less complex than on a 
larger machine. The languages available now are i^ecoming mo/e varied. 
You can choose from FORTRAN, COBOL, PASCAL, FORTH, C, APL, PL/1, and, 
of course, the ever popular BASIC, thenjsef ul rTess^^^^^ 

language depends not only on the compiler (the interpreter which converts 
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the programming language into machine language), but also on such things 
as the efficiency of code produced, speed of compilation, and diagnostic 
aids. This level of performance is often lower with a microcomputer. 

Utilities are standard programs to perform frequently needed tasks 
such as copying a file, or sorting and merging files. Stat istical . pack- 
ages often fall into this category. Application programs are written 
to solve specific problems or perform specific tasks. The possibilities 
here are far-ranging and include everything from ''space invaders" to 
sophisticated word processing programs. While appl Icat Ions software on 
a micro is Inexpensive compared to a minicomputer or mainframe, it also 
tends to be of mediocre quality and often poorly documented. Most of 
this is due ^o the large potent lal market and the ;1 imi ted budget of most 
individual users. 

LIBRARY APPLICATIONS 

At this point, It is essential that one gains a clear understanding 
of not only the power of microcomputers, but also their limitations. 
Some aspects of library work would seem well served by these comparably 
Inexpensive machines. Other areas would demand more sophistication and 
facilities. 

Library applications for computers have largely up to now been 
limited primarily to the '"housekeepi ng'* areas of circulation, cataloging, 
acquistions, serials control, and some administrative management. The 
reference area has, of course, been greatly affected by the astronomical 
growth of online data base services. Many libraries now are also devel- 
oping their own data base systems for local use. These, though, tend 
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to be much more than a microcomputer can handle. 



Microcomputers are beginning to make a show in almost. all of the 
"functional" divisions In libraries. A few of these are wel 1 documented 
and are on the market today, while others are still in the development 
stage. Described here are some of the applications that are currently 
being ut i 1 ized. 

Cataloging 

An online catalog system on a microcomputer would not be practical 
for any but very small collections.* A typical cafalog^record wou Id be 
at least 300 characters or co, and even with a large dual floppy disk 
system ft would only be possible to store a maximum of 1^500 records of * 
this size. (The new l6-bit micros Just announced this year have much 
greater storage capacities). 

The MINI-MARC system can be designed to work on some 16-bit micro- 
computers, such as the Computer Automation LSI-220. It provides full 
MARC bibliographic records with a data base consisting of 500 floppy 
disks. These records can be displayed, modified, and stored on another 
floppy to create a custom catalog. This system of abbreviated catalog 
records can also be made to interface with some of^ the current circula- 
tion systems such as the CL Systems, Inc. LIBS* 100* circulation system. 

Micros are also being used to create catalog cards. A Digital 
Equipment Corporation (DEC, WS-81) word processor was programmed to 
produce catalog cards for the Energy Economics Group of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc. This company had a small Information center collection (approxi- 
mately 2,000 books and 1^0 serial titles) which desperately needed to 




be indexed and a catalog produced. They decjded to lease the DEC, WS-81 
since It was specifically designed for text editing and multiple printing 

The program allowed the cataloging elements to be entered In a 
"list" format- Figure' 1 show^the arrangement of the "list" format and 
how the fields were specified. The catalog data was entered cOn the 
formatted screen. The routine I tsel f a1 lowed the^ata iJbger to input 
directly at the terminal while indexing journa 1 ^gjiti-^les , books, etc. 
The extra title fields were needed so that each line of the' title which 
fel l adjacent to a potential f i e 1 d™--ln-4:he- ca44--number^f i e W s--WGu44-be 
properly Indented and not Interfere with the call number. The final 
output in card form Is shown sn figure 2. 

After input, each record Is then ready to be printed using the 
pre-coded format on the size paper indicated, In this case catalog card 
size. The format instruction uses a Boolean logic statement: i.e., 
IF (nc) = k then process record; or if you wish to only do this week's 
output ,^ IF (nc) = k and (no/yr) = 2/82 then process record J All of the 
records with A in the (nc) field and with the week 2/82 are formed Into 
a document. Once the document Is complete, the print command is applied 
to make k copies of each record, > 

CI rculat ion 

An 8-bit micro Is a feasible unit for circulation if borrower 
populations are below '^,000 and total transactions do not go above 
22,000. l6-blt* micros tend to have larger storage capacities and could 
possibly handle, up to three times more transactions. Still, for most 
larger scale 1 Ibraries , thl** is probably Inadequate. 
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FIGURE 1, 

Screen Format for Card Production 



FIELD NAME'*^ 

call letters 
ca 11 number 
cal 1 author 
call year 
cal 1 volume 
author 
title entry 
title entry 1 
title entry 2 
-title entry 3 
abstract 



subject headings 

& tracings ' 
week number 6 year 
number of cards 
subject code 



FIELD EXAMPLE OF DATA ENTERED IN THE FIELD 



(cl) 
(cn) 
(ca) 
(cyr) 
(cvol ) 
(author) 
(title) 
(title 1) 
(title 2) 



TP 

690 

U8 



U.S.DOE.EIA. 

Determinants 
U.S. 

Springfield, 



of refinery plant size In the 



Va. , Oct, 



. . . , 1978. 

Ui±1^^SLM^ 13) 

Oil Import program, ent i tlements,'pr Icing 
policy, and taxation shown to be signlfjj- 
cant determininants . 

1. Refining Industry-Economics. 2. Refin- 
ing Industry-construction. 
2/82 
k 



(ab) 



tsh) 



(no/yr) 
(nc) 
(sc) 



^Thls column does not appear on" the screen, 
Source: Moulton 1980. 
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Final 



FIGURE 
Output 



2 

In Card Form 



TP 

690 

U8 



U.S.DOE.EIA. 



im.k c 



Determinants of refiner/ plant size in the U.S. 
Springfield, Va., Oct., 1978. 

60p. (DOE/EIA-0102/4^) (AM/E 1/78-1 3) 



Oil import program, entitlements, pricing policy, and 
taxation shown" to be significant determinants. ~ 



1. Refining industry—Economics 2. Refining industry ~ 
Construction 



Source: Moulton I98O 
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The Oakridge Public Library serves a population of A, 000 and has-.a 
annual ci rculation. of 17,000. In Jdne 1979 they received an Ohio 
Scientific C2-8PDF microcomputer on a lease-purchase agreement, for a 
total cost of under $3500. They chose thfs particular micro because 
of Its data base management program. !t Is a single-user system, using 
floppy disk storage. It only stores Items that are currently checked 
out at any one t Ime, -^because the'48K of memory is Insufficient to store 
all of their holdings. 

Each Item Is entered manually Into the computer. Even though the 
manual entry Into the computer is actually slower than the previous 

— ~ majiuaj__cha^^ feel that this time is balanced out by the " 

other capabilities of the system, jiaving the computer allows them to~ 
immediately Identify borrowers with overdue materials when they attempt 
to check something out. This eliminated the often time-consuming manual 
search for misfiled transaction cards. They are also able to search 
for any item currently checked out by any line of Its entry: due date, 
borrower number, author, title, or call number, or any portion of an 
entry. This allows for quick access to a list of charges for any 
particular bbrrowar. The computer also automatically compi les overdue 
lists, which can be printed on an attached printer in minutes. This 
particular feature is a tremendous time-saver. 

Other examples include the Cincinnati Electronics Corporation who 
has developed a Circulation System, using a "micromlnl". It\s a stand 
alone system and functions much the same as the one at Oakridge. The 
Nassau County (New York) Public Libraries use a 16-bit micro as a front 
end Interface- with a in^rlnf ramer~ Trie~Tfans acinofTs"^a^ 
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tape for batch processing onto the mainframe. CTI Library Systems 
Division has developed a circulation system on an Apple II Plus. It has 
^8K of memory and can be expanded to handle four disk drives^ Biblio- 
graphic data can be stored onPne, elimii,ating the need to key in book 
. laformatlon each time as in the Oakridge system. Bar codes and light 
pens can also be added for more efficient cead-Ins. Otherwise, its 
capabilities are similiar to the Oakridge system. Table 2 demostrates 
the cost involved in purchasing an Apple II circulation system. 

Acquisitions 

Acquisitions records would most likely require a few hundred 
liharKwrs of ^^rforma^t+C/fn'"bt^^^-R-cGF^trast to^-xatalog lnq the number of_^ 
transactions wojld be much smallek. So, storage on a small floppy disk 
seemtT' feasible. In fact, this type of bookkeeping activity favors the 
use of a computer since automatic lists of accounts to be paid can' be 
produced, and since there tends to be a high volume of ipput and output. 
Many of the business accounting programs now being markfsted with micro- 
computers could easily be adapted to some of the library acquisitions 
functions. This was done with a Radio Shack TRS'-SO system at the 
Glendora" (California) Public Library. They use the micro to keep track 
of book orders . 



(Reference Librarian Enhancement System) Is an .^'line database system 
xirXg-lna l ly designed for ha n dling i i r -house data files on a Radio Shack"" 
TRS-80. The system was developed at the University of California, Los 
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Local data based systems are rapidly 
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TABLE 2 

Apple II Circulation System Cost Sampling 



EQUIPMENT'V , " 


COST 1 ' 


Apple II P'lus 'fSK microcomputer 


*$1 ,530.00 


Two Disk Drives with controller 


1 ,300.00 


M'\ Monitor 


285.00 


Apple Cat Modem 


.389.00 ■ 


Epson MX 80 Printer 


" 650.00 


Light Pen 


600.00 


Hardware Total 


$^.75i».00 


Apple Circ System Software 


$3,000.00 


Apple CIrc System. Software 




and ftardware total 


$7, 75'*. 00 . 



^^TnTormaflorro^^ Utah. 



s 
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Angeles, Graduate School of Library and Information Science wl th .an Intent 
to capture data which Is in need of frequent updating^ does not exist., 
in-, printed sources^ and/or Is Inaccessible. The use of the microcomputer 
enables the refereoce librarian to retr ieve ,qulckjy Information pertinent 
to a patrop's question. The system I s^ des igned 50 that each reference 
c^epartment utilizing REFLES may have Its own unique data base ovcir whi^ch 
It has completje control. The entire configuration sells for just under 
$3,000.' . ^ - • . 

The Institute for Scientific Information (ISI) Is developing a 
isystem called PRIMATE (Personal Retrieval of information by Microcomputer 
and Terminal Ensemble) which * Indexes reprint collections.* Each incoming' 
.paper, book, report, etc. is assigned a serial number which Is filed 
numerically In the computer, along..wfth the bibliographic description 
of the Item and a set of indexing terms' chosen by the user. Retrieval*^ 
of an item Is done by entering, the author's name or any of the Indexing 
tarms. v . , . ' 

It is also possible to use microcomputers to ecohcnize on online 
literature searching costs, as well as Increasing * the convenience of 
searching and Improving the quality of the search.- Savings of search 
costs of more than 50^ have been reported. Improvements of a. micro 
over a terminal Include the following: 

(1) automatic loc(-on 

(2) ' the storage and editing of the search profile prior to 
transmission 

(3) the permanent storage of frequently used search profiles 

{k) automatic coTTectio"h of statist! cs"^ sys tem^lisea ancT ~ 
charges Incurred. 

Er|c . ^ .. • i08 
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The automatic log-on would allow the user to transmit his terminal 






identifier, name and password by depressing only a few keys. The 






^opptQ^tunity to store a search and edit it before transmitting at full 






speed is a valuable way of cutting costs. It allows for slow input and 






ample time for correction of mistakes without incurring expensive data 


V 




base costs. The ability to store a search profile locally as opposed 






to on the host computer is cost efficient only if the profile would be 






modified frequently. Otherwise, it might be better to store it on the 






host computer and save telecommunications costs. The col lection of 






statistics for analyzing patterns of use or for checking accounts is 






another appropriate and sought-after feature. 






CONCLUSIONS 






New developments in computer technology are no doubt having an 




'' I. . 


impact on today's library, no matter the size. The comparatively 






low cost of the microcomputer coupled with a high level of performance 






makes it^'an attractive possibil ity for even the smallest of libraries. 






It is essential though that one carefully analyze the application 






of the micro in particular situation. If you have a high volume 






\ of output requiring the use of a fast printfcr, or the need to access 






a million characters of Information simultaneously, then a larger and 






faster machine would be called for. On the other hand, If your number 






of transactions Is smal 1 and speed Is not a major factor, then possibly 






a microcomputer Is Indeed the ticket. The best advice that can be given 






IS to match your need to the available technology. 






Micros are continuing to be developed with more and more power and 

*• 
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expansion capabilities. At the current rate of development, micros with 
the power of today's mainframes will probably be available in a few years, 
These new marvels will have more sophisticated operating systems and 
user-oriented software which will make them easy to use. We will certain- 
ly see them playing a major role in tomorrow's libraries. 
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PHBLESyiS IN CCMPILING A BIOGRAPHICftL DICTIONARY OF THE WARS OF TOE HDSES 

Robert P. Nash 
McGoogan Library of Medicine 
University of Nebraska Medical Center 
C^naha, Nebraska 

ABSTRACT 

This pc$)er examines sane of the difficulties the author encoun- 
tere d in ccnpiling a bio graphical j3i.ctiggjary o f the Wars o f the Rpses, 
Many of the problems involved in working with this si±>ject are not 
directly ^licable to all biogr^hical reference works. Nevertheless, 
considerations such as scope , and arrangement are ccniron to all bio- 
graphical tools, and those elements that are. not can still pro\lde 
insights into sane of the processes and irput required in dealing with 
biographical information. 

The reader may be wondering what the Wars of the Roses were. 
Although this paper is not intended as a history lesson, some back-- 
ground information about the period will be useful. Basically, the 
Wars of the Roses were a dynastic struggle fought in the latter half of 
the fifteenth century, between the rival "houses" of York and 
Lancaster for control of the English government. A later generation 
of historians dubbed the period "The Wars of the RDses" in the 
mistaken belief that a \^te rose and a red rose were the respective 
symbols of the rival Yorkist and Lancastrian factions. Although a 
v*iite rose was indeed the badge of the Yorkists, the red rt>se was, in 
fact, the badge of the Tudors, v^iose founder, Henry VII, ascended to 
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the English throne at the end of the Wars of the Roses, Nonetheless, 
the '"Wars of the RDses" is as suitable a term as any to refer to this 
chaotic period in English history. For those readers whose Shakespeare 
is not too rusty, "King Henry the Six^th, Part II", "King Henry the 
Sixth, Part III" and "The Tragedy of Richard III" are all set during 
the Wars of the Roses. 

Why were the. Wars of the Roses cihosen as a subject for a bio- 
gr^hical dictionary? In stucfying the period, it was found that the 

t a ng le d famil y r ela t i on s h i ps a n d the n umerous^tles-of -nobilijy-o£ 

those involved are a source of great confusion. The large nimiber of 
men in positions of responsibility vAio were killed during the Wars, 
and their subsequent replacement, leads to only greater be^dlderment. 
Even the writers of standard works on the period are found to make 
errors in dealing with it. A need was sejn, therefore, for sane kind 
of biogr^hical guide that would assist in eliminating sotne of the 
confusion. 

The first concern in this or any biogr^iiical tool is def ixu.tian 
of scope. Several factors are used in determinir^ the scope of the 
biogr^hical dictionary being discussed. iJjniting the tc^ic geo- 
gr^hically is one of the prime methods in this regard. An exami- 
nation of the topic indicates that only events in England and Wales, 
where most of the conflict occurred, are relevant, vMle occurrences in 
Ireland, Scotland, and the continent can be largely excluded. 

The dates of coverage are another iirportant criteria. Most his- 
torians cite 1455 as the beginning of the Wars of the Roses and there 
is no reason to change this. The close of the conflict, however, is 
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scmev*iat more difficult to discern. 1485 is itost often viewed as the 
end of the Wars, but an examination of the facts indicates that 1487 
is a more realistic date to \ase. 

Having outlined the topic in terms of location and time period, 
it is necessary to ask exactly v*io should be covered. Since the wDrk 
is intended to cover the Wars of the Roses, this is not too difficult. 
Coverage is limited to military and political figtires, v*io at that time 
in history were visually one and the same. 

— When all is said and dene, however, one cannot be too rigid in 
defining scq-^a. Definition of scope is necessary to outline the 
general parameters of a work, but should be used only as a guideline. 
Too many exceptions are found to make a rigid interpretation feasible. 
For exanple, Calais, although located on the continent and therefore 
excluded frdn the geogr^hic scope of this work, is nonetheless an 
iirportant scene of conflict during the Wars of the Roses. 

A second difficulty encountered is one cannon to all, retrospective 
biogr^hical tools, i.e. the limitations pf historical information. 
One cannot, for exaitple, call vp Richard III aixJ ask him vdiat he was 
doing on the night of 30 June 1483. Rather, one is rediiced to the 
oft-times frustrating situation of making use of \rtiat information has 
survived, which can be very little indeed. 

The length of entry is another area of concern. In this case, 
entries are quite variable in length. In the first place, there is 
again the question of the limitations of historical information. 
Information, afterall, cannot be included if. it doesn't exist. Even if 
adequate information were available, however, it would not make sense 
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to give equal treatment to every individ^oal, as many bicgr^hical tools 
try to do. It would not be an accurate reflection of the facts to give 
the same coverage to a siitple knight as would be given to soneone like 
King Henry vr. As a resxilt of this variable nature of entry lengthy 
extra care needs to be taken in order to give as balanced a treatn^t;^ 
as is possible under the circumstances. Most of the entries are short,^ \ 
giving names, titles, birth & death dates, and which side(s) they 
si^^ported, followed by brief biographical information eirphasizing 
military^pDliticaLev^nts_aDd__f relation i-^hips . 

The arrangement chosen is siirply alphabetical by surname except for 
kings vdio are listed under their given names. Within the alphabetical 
organization, entries are arranged cdironologically. 

Most of the problems enccxinteried in this work^^i^ 
various access points. An epcamination of seme examples should give an 
idea of specific problems. The exanople below shows one of the reasons 
vdiy a bicgraphi.cal dictionary of the Wars of the Roses is seen as 
necessary. 

PASTON, JOHN (142H466) 
PASTON, JCWN (1442-1479) 
PASTCN, JOHN (d.l503) / 

■ ■ f 

The first John Paston listed is the father of the second ai^ third 
Pastons. The two brothers lived at the same time; giving the same name 
. to offspring was apparently not that unooranan during the Middle Ages. 
Needless to say, this leads to great difficulty vten dealing with the 
material. When an author or an historical document refers to John 
Paston, vdiich one is meant? As a way of helpinCr to determine v*io is 
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being referred to, and as basic biographical information, birth and 
death dates are incliaded vAien they can be detemined. For exarople, 
a reference to a John Pastori active in 1484, would indicate that the 
youngest Paston listed abovB was the one being discussed. 

As has been previously mentioned, most problems concern access 
points, particularly titles of nobility. Anyone who has studied 
British history is probably aware of the interchangeability of titles 
and sumarries, resulting in a situation similar to the oonfiasion of 
names in a Russian novel . An attartpt is made, therefore, to provide as 
many access points as possible in order to aid in the location of a 
particular person. Ihis necessitates the use of a great number of 
"see" references. It should be noted that this is very time consumirj^ 
and realistically possible only because of the relatively small 
number of entries. The various titles of nobility inclxxie lords, 
viscounts, earls, marquesses, diakes, and kings and queens. The 
follaving exanple shows a listing of the four Earls of ItorthumberlaxYl 
who lived during the Wars of the Boses: 

1»RIHUMBERLAND, 2nd EARL OF - See EERCy, HENR^ (1394-1455) 
NOREHUMBERLfiND, 3rd EARL OF - See PERCX, HENRSf (1421-1461) 
NORmUMBERLfiND, EARL OF - See NEVILLE, JOHN (c.1431-1471) 
NOREHUMBERLfiND, 4th EARL OP - See EERCZ, HENKT (c.1449-1489) 

>?> 

Ttese men are often referred to merely by thsir title, "Earl of 
Northumberland", or xnore sinply, "Northumberland." One can readily 
see the oonfusicn that is possible, not only becaiase there are four 
earls (The numbering system, by the way, is not generally utilized in 
historical documents, thereby heightening the confusion.) , but also 
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because three of tlie four men who held the title were named Henry 
Percy^ being father / son, and grandson respectively. Hence/ "see" 
references are provided to readily identify the person in question, 
Sonetimes a title of nobility and a surname are identical: 

OGIE, ROBERT (d. 14.69) . 1st LORD CX3IE 

In this case^ no "see" reference is required because \*ether one is 
looking under "Robert Ogle" or "Lord Ogle" ^ -the person in question 
will still be found. 

There are cases / however, where a "see" reference is necessary 
even though the sximame and title are the same: ^ 

NEVILEEriiORD - See NEVILLE, JCHN (d.l461) 

In tho above exanple, a "see" reference is required becaijse there are 
sixteen ^tries for Nevilles. Without a "see" reference specifying 
v*dch Neville was Lord Nteville, the user will spend too much time 
scanning entries to locate the proper person. 

Multiple titles are yet another area of difficully: 

GREY, SIR THDMAS (1455-1501) / LORD EERRERS OF GROBY , 
EftRL OF HUNTINGDON / MRHQUESS OF DORSET 

During the Wars of the Roses / many Eiiglish nc4)lemen held more than one 
title. Thonas Grey, for instance/ was known at various points in his 
life by each of the above imderlined titles. It is therefore necessary 
to have "see" references frort each of these back to Thomas Grey. 

Yet another problem relates to "sly led" nobles / v*d although not 
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officially granted a given title, are nevertheless^f erred to by one: 

"DORSET, MARQUESS OF" - See BEAUFORT, JOHN (d.l471) 

In this case, John Beaufort was qualified to bear the tile of Marquess 
of Dorset. Since he was a Lancastrian, hcwever, and the Yorkists were 
in power when he became eligible for the title, he was attainted for 
treasfan and never officially recx)gnised. Nevertheless, he is often 
referred to in history books and documents as the Marquess of Dorset. 
Therefore, a "see" reference is included, although the title itself 
has been placed in quotation marks to indicate that it is not an 
off ^lally ,recognized title. 

itoother problem, one that is' aoranon to biographical tools of any 
type, is variant spellings of names: 

TWBETCODUCHET) , JAMES (1398?rl459) , LORD AUDLESf 

In the above case, a "see" reference is needed fron "Otouchet" to 
"Tuchet" with the alternate spelling in parentheses to aide in the^ 
proper identification of the individual. ^ 

In sane cases, however, a "see" reference is not required because 
the variation in spelling is minor enotigh that the entry will be^^foxjnd 
no matter hew it is looked up. The entry below is an example of such 
a case: 

DftCRE(S), LORD - See FUNNES, SIR RICHARD Cd.l484) 

Here, Dacre(s) is found whether it is spelled "Dacre" or "Dacres." 
Foreign elemEaits in names are also a difficulty: 
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CLIFPOPD, raOMftS (DE) (1414-1455) , 8th LORD CLIFPORD 
SCRC3PE, JOHN (IE) (1437?~1498) , LORD SCROPE CP BOLTCW 



In the two eacairples, above, "de" and "le" are foreign articles which 
could mislead the user. "See" references are not used to solve this 
problem, however, because so many sxamames contained foreign articles 

o 

in fif teeaith-qentxir^ England. Eather^ it is xvore sensible to inclijde 
a prefatory note directing the xiser to disregard all foreign elements 
v^ien xjsing the hiogr^hical dictionazy. THob articles are retained in 
parentheses in the actual entries to assist in verification* 

One -finaJH^r^em is-^feh at of roy al^^ — - — -— 



KECHARD III (b.l452 ; r.l483rl485) ' 

RICHARD PLfiNTAGEMlT, DUKE OF GLX3UCES1ER 

In a majority of cases^ the kings during the Wars of the Roses \fi?ere 
titled noblemen before they became kings. In the example above^ 
Richard III was also Richard Plantagenet/ and was knam as the Duke 
of Gloucester for many years before he became hang. It is therefore 
necessary to have "see" references frcm a king's family name as well 
as frcm any titles that he might have held before beconing king. 

Uiis dr scussion of access points and other considerations relating 
to the organizatidn of biograEiiical information/ has taken place in 
association with a very specialized topic. Nevertheless / it is hoped 
that it has been^of interest/ vrtiile furnishing the reader with seme 
insights and information that will help in the evaluation/ selection/ 
and xase of biographical tools of all types. 
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SPECIAL HISTORICAL REFERENCE MATERIALS AI THE 
^ NEBRASKA STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY 

Ann Reinert 

Nebraska State Historical Society 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

ABSTRACT 

7his paper is an overview of the specialized reference 
materials available at the Nebraska State Hisroflcal Society 
which are especially us eful_jto_arGheQlag^ -and-hi-<vt^-ian^ 
researching Nebraska and Great Plains history including such 
resource materials as maps and photographs. ' In addition, 
information will be provided about the interrelated piibli- 
catioris and original records at the Society essential to the 
local his^torian and genealogist with an explanation about 
how a! general knowledge of these various reference materials 
can be helpful to any librarian assisting a patron doing 
this type of research. 

Where was Harvey City, Nebraska? When did William 
Jennings Bryan visit Arkansas? Is Jane Doe a cousin of Mari 
Sandoz? Where is Signal Butte? I^Hien did great-grandfather 
come to Nebraska? All of us who do reference work in the 
library are familiar with the variety of reference questions 
for which the public wants answers. Sometimes questions may 
be quickly answered by locating one familiar reference, but 
usually numerous references must be checked after a staff 
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member ascertains exactly what information is wanted. 

At the Nebraska State Historical Society Library and 
Archives, our patrons research va;;ied topics such as Old 
West trails; early radio; pioneer women doctors; Indian 
missions; opera houses? Civil War regimental histories; 
steamboats; women's suffrage; and the Farmer's Alliance. 
•Patrons may wish to locate photographs of ^arly farm equip- 
ment or interiors of homes at the turn of the century; the 
1900 State Fair or Omaha's Trans-Mississippi Exposition; a 
Nebraska Indian chief or John G/ Nelha^rdt. Historians and 
genealogists use unique manuscripts, family letters, or 
special collections of state government records. During a 
typical day we might assi^'^a^^patr^i:? ir. tracing the 
Nebraska City-Fort Kearny Cut -Off TraiV], through Hamilton 
County, provide information about a particklar phase in the 
development of the Union Pacific Railroad, demonstrate to a 
group of fifth-graders what can be learned /from • a census 
. enumeration, and grant permission to a major publishing 
company to publish a sod-house photograph. 

Tho Society's Library contains approximately 70,000 
volumes of monographs and serials as well as over 2^000 
t^eparately indexed maps . and approximately 100,000 photo- 
graphs. Its specialized collection of Nebraska and western 
history ranges from several thousand archeologital publi- 
cations, with an emphasis on serials relating to archeology 
and anthropology of the Great Plains, to priceless 
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immigration pamphlets extolling the wonders of settling in 
Nebraska. The. Society 's extensive holdings of Nebraska's 
published records of territorial and state government, com- 
bined with the Archives' Invaluable holdings of the original 

if ■ 

documents, cannot be equaled in any other^esearch center. 
However, ^ is our remarkable local history and genealogical 
research materials (which include Nebraska's community news- 
papers,, family histories, records of organizations, and pub- 
lished and unpublished county and town histories) that have 
had the most use by the public in recent years. 

For the purpose of identifying our monographs, serials, 
and map holdings, the Nebraska Library Commission Union Cata- 
log contains a duplicate set of^all main entry cards in the 
Society's Library catalog. The Union Catalog also coi^tains 
the main entries of our r. .vspaper collection. Approximately 
21,000 reels of Nebraska's newspapers are available in micro- 
form format, including even small villages which had a news- 
paper publisher during their formative years. A Guide To 
The Newspaper Collection of the State Archives Nebraska 
State Hisotrical Society published in 1977 can be purchased 
as a reference to this collection. Information- about this 
collection may also be located in the Library of Congress' 
Newspapers in Microform series as well is the current sales 
catalog of Bell & Howell's Micro Photo Division. Although 
the Bell & Howell Company sells individual reels of our 
neizspapers , it often expedites ordering if we are contacted 
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for specific reel numbers. 

By the legislative acts of 1905 and 1969 the State 
Archives was given the responsibility to preserve all public 
records of historical value contained within the offices of 
the state and governmental subdivisions of Nebraska. The 
Archives' holdings of these records date from 185A to present 
and include county and municipal records and selected federal 
records relating to the development -of Nebraska. • In addition, 
the Manuscript Division of the Archives collects and pre- 
serves business, political, religious , and personal records 
of Nebraskans which reflect the insight concerning person- 
alities- and events in Nebraska's history." The manuscript 
holdings of the Society are listed in the Library of Con- 
gress' National Union List of I^anuscripts Cgllections . An- 
other useful reference tool to these collections^ with a 
subject guide and a cross reference, is Nebraska -State His- 
torical Society, A Guide to Its Manuscript Division which 
was published in 1974 by the Society. 

Perhaps it would be more useful in .mentioning the 
variouis types of research materials available in our library 
and archives to^ give examples of how they interrelate. A 
researcher wishing to know more about Indians of the Great 
Plains might check the Bureau of American Indian Affairs 
Reports as well as the many other books on this topic^ Un- 
published U. S. . Government records relating to this period in 
Nebraska's history are available on microfilm; numerous 



photographs of Indians of the Great Plains are available in 
our photograph collection. 

To further illustrate the usefulness of our research 
materials, a study of one aspect of state govezument could 
utilize both state agency publications and original records 
and could cross-check^ this information through our Nebraska 
Newspaper and Information Index. This special card index is 
a comprehensive subject index to the Lincoln Journal and 
Lincoln Star newspapers and the Omaha World-Herald (Sunday 
Edition) from 1950 to 1977. 

For the local historian, cfur outstanding collection of 
histories of communities in Nebraska provides both infor- 
mation and clues to additional information. For example, 
the mention of a particular incident in a local history may 
lead a researcher to a newspaper article containing greater 
details about this event, j 

Knowledge of the establishment of an organization or an 
institution in a community may lead, through further check- 

ing, to published materi^^ls such as a special history of the 

■ ■■■■ ^ 

organization or annual reports which contain statistical in- 
formation. In some caies the original records of a particu- 
lar organization can bye located in our manuscript col- 
lections . I 

One of the best sources of information about early 
Nebraska communities is the Nebraska State Gazetteer and 
Business Directory which was published nearly every two 



years from 1879 to 1917, and it is available on microfilm. 
It lists businesses in practically every village, town, and 
city in the state during those years and gives names of com- 
munity leaders. It traces the development or decline of 
^ these communities, thus providing background information 
which cannot be found in any other source. Sanborn insur- 
ance maps are available for 135 Nebraska municipalities. Al 
though the years vary, they may be very helpful when doing 
research on a particular building and street. For the rural 
communities, we; have nearly 200 landowner atlases which show 
changes in the; communities . A guide to our pre-1900 col- 
.lection of maps and atlases is voltime 12 of the series. 
Checklist of Printed Maps of the Middle West to 1900 pub- 
lished in 1981j edited by Robert W. Karrow, Jr. of the 
Herman Dunlap Smith Center for the History .of Cartography at 
Newberry Library. It is available from G. K. Hall & Co. 

Here at the Society , local historians search for early 
photographs and postcards , which graphically show how a com- 
munity looked, and also order copies of photographs for use 
in their publications. The reproduction of photographs for 
sale is an established procedure. One of our outstanding 
photographs collections is the Solomon D. Butcher Collection 
which includes over 2,000 photographs of families and their 
sod homes in Custer County ^ Nebraska, and neighboring areas. 
These photographs were taken over a 25 -year perio'd and are 
considered a unique recorcj of social history. They 



graphically illustrate the life of pioneers in the Central 
Plains and both national and international book publishers 

who wish to depict this period of settlement often use them. 

o 

We know that countless persons have become interested in 
researching their families. Our collection of information 
useful to the genealogist is a natural outgrowth of the col- 
lection of community and state records because of the contri- 
butions made by individuals and families to community life. 
Genealogists as well as social historians study the tra- 
ditions of particular ethnic groups in our state and include 
information of this type in their family histories; thus 
family histories may contain valuable records of interest to 
other historians. . In addition, genealogists often collect, 
compile, and index records which social historians as well as 
other genealogists find useful, and when these records are 
added to our collection, greatly enhance its value. 

The records most used by the genealogist are often the 
same records used by the social historian - the census enum- 
erations , land records, newspapers, church records, etc. In* 
order to assist genealogists in using our special resources, 
we have developed a series of reference leaflets which 
identify and describe thdse resources which may be especial- 
ly helpful,/'' A list of these reference leaflets is appended 
and are free upon request. Any organization in Nebraska 
interested in a program describing our genealogical re- 
sources may request the use of our slide-tape which tells 



about our special geneaolgical holdings and permits the 
audience to observe examples of actual records which would 
be particularly helpful. 

For patrons interested in tracing their pioneer 
Nebraska ancestors , the Nebraska census enumerations would be 
one -of the first records to check because these may indicate 
the approximate time and place the family settled in 
Nebraska as well as the names and ages of the family. The 
1900 census also indicates when the head of the household was 
naturalized, if an immigrant, and also may help when one is 
determining the parent in a family with a stepparent. For 
those individuals who purchased land from the federal govern-- 
ment, the U.S. Land. Tract records will be helpful in deter- 
mining time and exact location of settlement and even ad- 
ditional family information ' if the application records are 
obtained from the National Archives. Perhaps the back- 
ground of the head of the household will Suggest that the 
1906 statewide-immigration index and the Grand Army of the 
Republic records should be checked. An obituary from a news- 
paper may give the parents * names and tie family relation- 
ships together. Of course, county and town histories, 
special compilations of local records, and biographical pub- 
lications and indexes need to be checked once a family has 
been identified as settling in a particular area of the 
state.. 

In conclusion, numerous historical topics can be 
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researched in depth at the Nebraska State Historical Society ~ 
through use of the refined subject indexing provided by the 
many catalogs , indexes , and guides in our public research 
areas and through relying on the special assistance given by 
staff members. Subject specialists from the Society's Arche- 
ology, Museum Collections, and Historic Preservation Depart- 
ments are also there to serve you. The opportunity to 
utilize so many interrelated records which explain our 
state's history makes the Society a unique research center. 
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(// NSHS REFERENCE LEAFLETS 

No. 1 Historical Resources For Genealogists 

No. 2---Nebraska Territorial Census Enumerations 1854-1857 

No. 3 Index to Naturalizations in Nebraska and some Iowa 

Counties, 1906 and Prior 
No. 4 Newspaper Indexes 

No. 5 A Selected List of Nebraska History Reference 

Materials 

No. 6 Local Nebraska History 1966-1976 (A pre-1966 list i 

published in Nebraska History ) 
No. 7 Selected Bibliography of General Genealogical 

Reference Materials 

No. 8 Genealogical Periodicals & Newsletters 

No. 9---Genealogical Researchers 

No. 10--Genealogical Societies in Nebraska 

No. ll--Spec/al Indexes Available on Microfilm 

No. 12 --Nebraska Church Records at the Nebraska State 

Historical Society 
No. 13--Records Relating to Veterans 
No. 14--Historical Organizations in Nebraska 
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BIBLIOGRAPHIC INSTRUCTION FOR CAREER EXPLORATION 

John Davis Hill 

Uhiversity Library 
University of Nebraska 
Qnaha, Nebraska 

ABSTRACT 

In response to student demand for information on scientific and engi- 
neering career options, I prepared a set of Library Pathfinder exercises 
that feature the ^^de for Occupational Exploration (U. S. Employment Ser- 
vice, 1979) and Exploring Careers (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin 
2001, 1979).. These tools help a student match his own personal traits to 
job characteristics. Other exercises lead the student to the Subject Card 
Catalog for books, to the Index to U. S> Government Periodicals for current 
magazine articles, and to a special bibliography. Occupational Literatixre j 
for material from professional assouations. 

Vocational counseling is now of age and is recognized as a field of 
study in its own right. Profound skepticism greeted Edward K. Strong when 
he published his Vocational Interest Blank . (SVIB) in 1927. How could any- 
thing as subtle and changeable as interests be measured? Dr Strong per- 
sisted and over the course of forty years clearly established the validity 
of occupational interests and a way to measure them. The Strong-Campbell 
Interest Inventory (SCII), as it is how called, is the prime example of 
the empirical approach to the measurement of psychological characteristir:s. 
The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory and the California ggycho- 
logical Inventory use Dr Strong's method. 
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John L. Holland's Self-Directed Search (SDS) is the latest vocational 
interest inventory. Several million copies have been sold since 1972 • 
Holland's career development theory holds that there are six personality 
types who grow up in environments that shape their particular interests. 
Likewise, there are six types of jobs where these interests can be expres- 
sed. A hexagonal nodel shows the relative compatibility of the different 
interests with each other. Satisfactionf succjass, and involvement result 
from congruence of person and environment. People change jobs to increase 
congruency* 

In their chapter on personality in the Annual Review of Psychology , 
Ravenna Helson and Valory Mitchely Institute of Personality Assessment 
(UCB), recognized Holland's theory with the following comments (25:578): 
Although we have some sympathy with Holland's critics, there 
is probably a splendid opportunity here for personality and develop- 
mental psychology to learn from this system and develop it in direc- 
tions that are not in the main line of vocational psychology. 
The Holland model of Six Occupational. Categories correlates closely with 
the U. S. Employment Service (USES) Interest Areas of Work. The primary 
difference between the two is that the USES system provides four divisions 
within the broader Holland Realistic and Social categories. 

Recently the American Library Association published Career Planning 
Materials: A Guide to Sources and Their Use by Roberta R.Egelston (Uhiv. 
of Pittsburgh) . Allyn & Bacon has just published Career Development : 
Counseling Through the Life Stages by Charles CHealy (UCLA). Both of 
these books are tiseful to the Career Planning Collection library and 
librarian. The following set of exercises may be used for any field. 
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General Bngin.e,iog T^j^^^^^ 100 
Dr Harold L Darlg 

fUl 1981 



— ^mw^g 

^ SEiorlna^r^ (Os Bureau of Ubor Statl.t* . '''' 
Thl. publication vUl help you «al "^^'^ ^ ^-3- 

''*n^ Iron your work. 



3. 



5. 



10. 



if. 



12. 



15. 



16. 



'i^/ic eomiaet: Have a lot or ^ 
conu« w,th peopi «^y-'o-«J«y 

for* pM,„; Have cIom workint re- 
...onship. w„h . group; work 
toward common |oaU. 
Hfl7//«,o«; Be recognized a member of 
an organuation whox type of work or 
M««uj IS imponani lo me. 

Fritndihip: Develop close personal rela- 
•'onsh,p,w„h,hep«,p,e,J^rk:i!h. 

i nerc are clear ouicomes. 

Makt Uecisiom: Have the power lo sei po|. 

icy and deiermine a coun* of aciion. 

*here deadlines and high quality work are 
required by my superviior. 

^owtrandauthohiy: Control other people's 
work activities. 

'"^'"cepeopU: Be u. . position ,o change 
other people's as-iiudes and opinions. 
HVMi,^,; Do things by myself, wi.houi 
much coniaci wiih others. 

Knowltdgt: Seek knowledge, iruih. and un- 
derstanding. 

Be regarded by others as 
..^person of mtelleciual achievement or an 

Arusiic crtmmty: Do creative work in any 
of i:veral an forms. ' 

Crta,m,y if„,raf): Create new ide«! prp- 
grams. organuational structures, or any-v 
Ss developed by 



" iS^^r-ri-s- 
'^"s^::fr:;ro^•°''''^•' 

• f!ed-'fM""' J"" »« largely 

CSn^Sir."^"'^-^'"^-- 

" SnaJeTnS'Sd---- • 

£rpr-^°'^^-^'y=^-P"P.w.th. 

^rZf"°"J ^' recognized for the quality 
of my work in some visible or public 'vly 

25. Exriltmem: Do work ihsi 
or that often IS eSg '"^'^ 

26. I^^J;-^--- Do work .hat require, me ,p 

27. Prof,,, gain; Expect to earn large amounts 
of money Of other material po!Ke.v.i<^n, 

•..veto do What o.:e°;t:;„'°t"'''="°' 

Moral futpilmtn,: Feel that my work is 
wntributing to a se. of moral standards 
that I feel are very imponant, 

Location: Find a place to live (town, geo- 
graphic area) that matches my Iife.Mvle and 
allows me to do the things I enjoy i^iost. 

31. Commumiy: Live in a town or city where I 
can get involved in community alTairs. 

32. fhvMcal challtnge: Have a job whose phys- 
ical demands are challenging and reward- 
ing. 

33. nm,/r„rf<,^. Handle my job according to 
my own time schedule: tlo .specific working 
noun required. * 



29. 



.30. 
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Zb Omlorinq OMTtrm (oontliMMd) 



TtiU 
chAracttrlstica 



publicaticfi mKfhBMixm what iMopl« 
iiat you wtnt to 90 with your Job. 



do on tte Job. Clrclo thooo 



Job Characteristics 

1. Froblem-sohing ability-^tht ability 10 ideniify a 
problem and then 10 decide what should be done 
to correct it. Auto mechanics, who spend much 
of their time fuing can, need problem-solving 
ability. 

2. Uses toob, machinery-^iMka a talent Tor working 
with your hands. Q(ken. knowing how machines 
work is necessary. (00. Tool-and-die makers, who 
use machine tools and precision measuring in* 
struments to produce other tools and metal 
forms, need skill in this area. 

3. Instructs others — the quality of helping others 
learn how to do or understand something. Re- 
ceptionists and hotel clerks help others in this 

•ay. 

4. /-''7rri7iouf— work in which the same thing is 
dt.^ over and over again. An assembler who 
works on a produaion line docs repetitious work. 

5. //aror^ouf— involves the use o( dangerous 
equipment or materials or work in dangerous 
sunoundings. Elevator constructors, who work 
at great heights, have hazardous jobs. 

6. Ou/^oor^^ refers to occupations in which a ma* 
jor ponion of time is spent outdoors, frequently 
without regard to weather conditions. -Roofers, 
who apply roofing matenals to the tops of build- 
ings, work outdoors. 

7. Physical stamina required—Me to lift heavy 
weights, walk long distances, stand for long pe- 
riods, or stoop frequently. Bricklayers, police 
oHicers, and chefs all need physical stamina. 

8. Generally confined^workm have to stay ih one 
place most of the time, ^ruckdrivers who sit 
behind the whctf for many hours and ffatistical 
clerks who do iheir work at a desk for most of 
the day are examples. 

9. Precision — work involves high standards of ac- 
curacy. Accountants, air trafHc controllers, and 
machinists are examples. 

10. Works with detail— xetm to technical data, num- 
bers, or written materials. Machinists who con- 
sult blueprints or written specifications before 
making each machined product and program- 
mers who write instructions for tne computer are 
examples. 



11. 



12. 

0 

13. 
14. 



15. 



16. 



17. 



Id. 



19. 



Frequent public contact— ^orV. involves day-to- 
day contact with people who need information 
or service. Automobile service advisers, recep- 
tionists, hotel clerks, bank tellers, waiters, and 
barbers are all examples. 
Fart time—rtUn to occupations in which many 
workers are employed for fewer than 35 hours a 
week. Waiters and waitresses and real estate 
agents are examples. 

Able to see results— rcfcn tp jobs that produce 
an actual product or accomplishment. Bricklay- 
en. chefs, and choreographers 4\ see results. 
Creativity — work involves new ideas, programs, 
designs, or producu. Writers, industrial design- 
ers, and engineers are examples of the many 
difTerent kinds of workers whose jobs require 
creativity. 

Influences others— the ability to stimulate others 
to think or act in a cenain way. Automobile sales 
workers who influence customers to buy and 
teachers who inspire students to leam are ex- 
amples. 

Competition on the Job — refers to occupations in 
which competition with co-workers for recogni- 
tion or advancement is an integral pan of the 
job. College teachers who compete for tenure., 
securities sales workers who compete for com- 
missions, and models who compete for assign- 
ments are all examples: 

Works as part of a team—p:itn to occupations 
in which cooperation with cc 4'orkers is an in- 
tegral pan of the job. Instrument makers, who 
work closely with scientists and engineers to 
translate designs into models, and school coun- 
selors, who work closely with other stafT mem- 
bers, are examples. 

Jobs widely scattered— occupziiom that are 
found in most paru of the country. Occupations 
that do not have a dot in this space tend to be 
highly concentrated in one or a few geographic 
locations. For example, secretaries work through- 
out the country while petroleum engineers work 
mostly in the oil-producing Slates of Texas. 
' Oklahoma, Lx>uisiana, and California. 
Initioiive-iobi that demand the ability to deter- 
mine on one's own what should be done, as well 
as the motivation to do it without close supervi- 
sion. Lawyen and newspaper reponers need in- 
itiative. 
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Kxplorinq Cmrmm. Tftbl* 2 (US ms BulUUn 2001) 

From pa^M 10 through 19 SELECT thr— Jobs thmt c«qulr« dMf«ctftrlstJ.cs that suits 
your chsirsctsristies test. Esch Job thst Is chscksd (✓) has s fssturs story. 



XXs Quids for Oeewtionsl Explorsticn (US Duployasnt Ssxrics) [llsf Doe U7.8tOc 1/2] 

This guids is dssignsd to hslp Jobsssksrs sstch thsir intsnsts, skills, and 
abiUUas with pwtijiant fislds of tiork. Ite world of work has bssii organiaad 
into 12 ar«as of workor intscost. CIKLt ths araa that iatwttsU you ths aost* 

1. Amano 

talcfcMisci«tiveespraiiioaorr«diaporid«M. . . 

2i St'UNTIFIQ 

btcrcit is dkooveruif, aMlkdiiia, aad aaalytiag iafonnadpa about tha natural world aad ia a|»pIyiBg icieotific retearcli 
Bsdiay to probkaa ia a iad k iaa, life tckaoei, aad aaftiral tdcncm 

X PLANTS AND ANIMAiSc 

laMrart ia activitica iavolviag pUoti aad aaimals. uwudly ia aa outdoor trttiag. 

4 PKOTECnVE: 
. latcrea ia tha uac ofaathority to protact peopla and property. 

S. MECHANICAL: 

laiarm ia applykg aiachaaical pr Jidplet to pcKtical iHuatioai, uiiag aiachiaa^ haadtooU, or tachniquei. 

C INDUSTRIAL: 

laiarcit ia rcpcthiva; ooacreta, organizad activitici ia a factory icttiag. 

7. BUSINESS DCTAILs 

lateral ia orgaaiiad, clearly defined activitiai requiring accuracy aad atteatioa to detail, prinarily ia aa office lettiag. 
IL SKLLINGt 

lateiat ia briagiaf ocben lo a poiat of view through perMwal penuasioa. uaag sake and pronotioa technique*. 

; % ACCOMMODATING: 

latcreal ia caienag lo the wiahea of othcn, usually on a ooe-toKMe baaii. 

in HUMANTTAKIAN: 

laiaraM ia helping other* with their aMstal, ipiritualt tocial phyikal, or vocational aeeda. 

IL LEADING-INFLUENCING: 



2. 



a. 




Within saai vocational intarast 



ai;« a naxlmK of 12 work groups, for oxampla: 



OS 

02 Sdaatlflc OS.OI 
02 01 Phyticai ScicDcet 05.02 

02.02 Life Sciences 05.03 

02.03 Medical Sciences 05.04 

02.04 Laboratory Technoloiy 05^05 



MachwUcal 

Engineering 

Managefial Work: Mechanical 

Engineering Technology 

Air and Water Vehicle Operation 

Craft Technology 

Systems Operation 

QijisJity Control 

Land and Water Vehicle Operation 

MatcriaJ Control 

Oafts 

Equipment Operation 
Elemental Work: Mechanical 



0$ ladwtrlal 

0101 Production Technology 

0102 Production Work 

06.03 <}uality Control 

06.04 F cmental Work: Industrial 



05.06 

05,01 
05.09 
05.10 
0511 
05.12 
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ZIb Quid# for Occupational &cploratlon (GCX) (continued) 

Trcm thm SUMMry Xiist of Znttimt Aroii||^Qn p«9M 9 through 12» SELECT m work group 
and subgroup^ occ^patiom to invcstigat«« TUm to tha section that corrasponds 
to tha sal^ctad Intaraat Araa (2-^git QO£ coda numbar) and coaiplata tha axarciaaa: 

1« Zntaraat Atm ft QGC coda: (••• COntanta on jpagaa t to ri) 

2. Work Group and V^git OOC codai ' 

3. According to tha Work Ckroup daacription* wl^t kind of t#Gck night you do on Jdba 
in thia group? . 

k. What kind of skills do you naad for this kind of woric? ' 



5« What praparation is naadad for a Job in this Woric (braup? 

6. Chooaa ona of tha flubgroupa in this Work Qraup (6-^git (X€ coda) 

7. Chooaa ona of tha Occupations in this Subgroi^ to invastigata further, 
a. Occupational Titlai h. 9-digit DOT codat _ 



ZZIa g^actad Charactaristics of -Occupations [Raf Doc L 37«2sOe 1/2/supplaMent] 

Datandna the strength rectors d«iandad by tha occupation you selected abora. See 
**Part BP* thall; begins on page 29; and is arranged by the 9-digit DOT code. Also see 
<*Appendix AF-Physical DaBands'* on page ^6; for an explanation of abbreviations. 

1. Str Pte dagreet ^..^^ ft explanations . - • 

Datarmina tha Job charactaristics that accoaipanyyour <»-^git GOC Coda in '•Fart A**. 

« 2* Typical activities and skills required for this Work Group (see description) 



3* Physical Daaanfls (besides Str Tbc) ft explanations a) 

b) . c) d) 

k, E^svironMntai Gonclitions (see p. U67) a) 

b) c) ' ' - 

5. Training Tina (sea p. h^9J^n) Math 

Zmguaga . • 



Specific Vocational Praparation 



IVto Dictionary of Occupational Titles (DOT) ^th edition [nef'^Ooc L 37.302:0c l] 

Pind tha 9-digit DOT code entry that you selected in Exercise ZZb7 abovet 
Turn to tha Swwry Listing of Occupational Categories beginning on pag« xxxiv > 



1* What Occupational Category does your aelection belong? 

2. What Occupational QLvision (first two digits)? 

3. What Occupational Group (first three digits)? 



k. What Worker Functions (second set of three digits)? [see p. 1369-1371 for key] 
a) Data ] . 



b) People 

c) Things 

iMd Statawnt of Definitions 
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IVb Dictionary of OccuMtl onftl Titl#« (DOT) old 3d •diUon [Rtf Doc L 7.2s0c l] 

rccm voliM/21 tegliming on pag* 370 s«X«ct a Workar Itiit GIroup from tha EkMinaaring 
araa of work that la doaa to tha aacond aat of 3«di9ita in your choaan DOT coda. 

1. Cktgintaring Workar Ttait Gfcoup 

2. l^alning ttjw naquirad (aaa p. 652 for kay) ' 

fiTD t aa ao ning Oavalopnant :^ • - 

Hath Davaologwnt - ' 

Languaga Oavalppnnt • 

SVP (aaa p. 653) r 

3. ApUtudaa [Explain what tha ayMbola Man ft what laval is raqiiirad for parfonanca] . 

6 ■ 

V > ■ 

N ''-'^V,. ■ 

S ^ * . -'^'^ 

' P • . 

Q ^ 

K ; . 

F • ' 

H ' 

c 

lnt«raata— which of fiva paira of work activitiaa ara to ba prafarrad (Saa p. 65^^) 

1 or 6: ; ■ 

2 or 7i : 

3 or 8t ^ 

^ or 9 i ^ ^ 

5 or Os ' ■ . 

5. Ttttparaaanta* >what diffacant typaa of Job aituationa wmt tha t#orkar adjuat to? 



Occupational Outlook Handbook. 19eo<-«l [naf Doc L 2.3s2075] 

Find thi paga nwbar of your choaan occupation by turning to tha DOT Xndax that 
bagina on paga 626. 

1. DOT Coda (9-digita) A Paga ftater in OCHt 

2. working Canditionat ^ ' 

3. Placaa of QiployMntt . 

h» teployMnt Outlets ■ ' 

5. Etenijtgat 6. Souroaa of Additional Informations 
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vim Occupatlcnal Prol actions 4 Ttalninq Data— 1980 edition [Ref Doc L 2 •3:20521 
(U S Bureau o^ Statistics Bufleiln 2052) ' - ^ 

Goarpare the nunbei of Job openings in the Job closest to your chosen occupation to 
the niMbcr of trained applicants : Pages 

Constnjction ^7, 87, 9^, 10^ 

\ transportation 50, 87, 94 

Scientific ft Teaviical 5^, 88, 94, 99, 101, 107 
Mechanical 61. 68, 94, 108 

1# Occupation: ' .2, Ttaininq: 

3, Experience: ■ ^ ■ 

4. ^verage number of annual openings projected for 1976«»90: 



5« tbtal average nunber of annual training conpletions, 1978*90: 



vn. Index to U S Government Periodicals [index Table #4 — z 1223 ,29 15] 

More current infor^tion for vocational guidance may be found in such aiagasines as 
the MbKTHLY LABOR REVIEW and the OCXIUPATIONAL OUTLOOK QUAirmU.Y, which are indexed 
in this reference tool. The SuDoc Classification Nunber for each government magasine 
is given on p. 6 - 7 of the Indfec . Find an interesting article under such Headings as: 

Career Education Engineering— St\jdy ft Teaching Ttehnical Education 

Education, Cooperative Industry and Education Vocational Guidance 

E^plcynent Occupations Work 

1« Subject Heading: . 2« Author: 

3. TiUe of Article: ] _^ ^_ 

4. Source; 

(Journal title) (volume number) (issue) (pages) (date) 
Sj^rintendent of Docisncnts dassificatioft Number of Periodical : * 



VIII, Occupational literature: An Annotated Bibliography [Ref Z 7164 ,v6 F67] 
lioolc up yotr occupation in the pages after p«44: 

1* Occupation:^ . 2m DOT Code Number: 

' 3. Pamphlet or Book Title :^ " '• 

4. Imprint: • 

(source or publisher) (date) (pages) (cost) 

IX; Subject Card Catalog 

The Siibject Catalog is the section of the Card Catalog located r^arest to the Reference 
Des)c« Find the following information about a book listed under the Subject Heading: 
ENGINEERING — Vocational Guidance. 



1/ Call Number: ■ 2. Author: 

3. TiUe: 



4, Imprint: 



(place of publication) (publisher) (date) 

X« M&e. a cdnnent about your reaction to this Library Pathfinder on Career Information: 



1.^ 
3. 
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. PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS IN ' 
VIDEOTAPED LIBRARY INSTRUCTION 
Thomas A. Tollma^K^^^^ 
University Library 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 

ABSTRACT., „ 

The University Library of the University of Nebraska at 
Omaha conducts an extensive program of bi]bliographic instruc- 
tion. While most . of these lectures are tailbred to the levels 
of the individual classes , a substantial number of .them in- 
volve basic instruction in the use of the library. 

In January of 1981, the Reference Department wrote and 
produced a videotape explaining several important aspects of 
basic library usage for a frJBquently repeated section of one 
class. Four months later a second tape- was. made which cover-, 
ed a number of other library tools. - 

This paper stresses the lessons learned from the first 
tape which were incorporated into the second tape, as well as 
lessons learned from the second and recommended for subse- 
quent videotapes. Segments of both tapes are shoxm. 

The Reference Department of the Ul^O Library has devel- 
oped over the years a very effective library instruction 
program for the beginning undergraduate. -Recently we de- 
cided to improve this program further through the use pf 
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videotape. 

This library instruction program is used specifically 
with students who are enrolled in the University Division, a 
program which provides a setting for the students who has not ' 
yet made a definite choice as to major. A one-credit-hour 
Academic and Career Development (ACD) course is required of 
- aJLl^f rB.ahmeiLllL JtlLe_U^^ Divi sion. Two weeks ou t b f 

every semester are set aside for instruction in the use of 
the libr^y to help students achieve a degree of independence 
and competence in understanding how to use certain library 
resources, and to help the students develop a positive atti- 
tude toward the library. 

The first of "the two library instruction classes deals 
with departments within the library, policies and services of 
the library, use of the card catalog. Library of Congress 
Subject Headings, indexes, periodicals, and how to locate all 
of these items in the library. The second class instructs 
the students in the use of newspaper indexes, abstracting 
services, the Monthly Catalog of U.S. Government Publi- 
cations , and how to locate newspapers and documents in the 
library. This second session of ACD was chosen to videotape 
first, since it dealt with more specific resources and was 
somewhat shorter in duration. 

In recent years, these library lectures have been given 
by professional librarians from the Reference Department, 
using 35inm. slides to complement an oral presentation. This 
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slide/lecture method had proven effective, but we' were look- 
ing for a more efficient, consistent, and less time-consuming 
method. As the university increased its enrollment, so did 
the Academic and Career Development classes increase in num- 
ber and size. In the Fall of 1980 there were 16 ACD sections 
and the Reference Department instruction reached 327 of these 
students. 

There have been increasing demands on the Reference , ; 
staff to present more library instruction lectures of all 
sorts. In 1979-80, 210 lectures were ^given to approximately 
3500 students. In the interest of maintaining personal con- 
tact and a carefully tailored lecture system, we wanted to 
explore ways to minimize repetition of frequently delivered 
general lectures. Computerized database searches and faculty 
status (and expectations) arrived simultaneously in the 
summer of 1979, and have entailed additional scheduling de- 
mands on the available time of reference staff members . Our 
Reference Desk is open 81- hours a week, and a professional is 
on duty at the desk each of these hours. Our staff consists 
of six professionals and . three FTE paraprof essionals . 

Our feeling wag that a few frequently repeated lectures 
could be put on videotape so that additional time could be 
allocated for follow-up with students. We tried to make a 
very high quality tape to eliminate variation among various 
presentations by the same lecturer as well as mong the dif- 
ferent people presenting the^ same lecture. Our slide 
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presentations typically took 30-40 minutes, followed by a ten 
minute tour of the specific tools 'described. For better and 
for worse, 1:he tapes are more tightly packaged and presented, 
so the first one takes about 20 minutes to view and the 
sepond one just under 16 minutes. 

We had the advantage of having both moral and financial 
support from our library administration. Our director funded , 
the first tape - $800 for a tape that was 16 minutes long. 
After seeing the results and evaluations of the" first tape, 
^he authorized funding to tape the second lecture as well. 

Another great advantage was having access to good fa- 
cilities and expertise. Our library owns* a 6' projection TV 
unit as well as video-cassette recorders and* monitors . The 
university operates a TV station which has excellent staff 
and equipment. 

Once the decision was made to produce the tape, several 
other decisions had to be made. The first of these was 
whether to tape on-site in the library with portable equip- 
ment or to bring the items to be discussed to the TV studio 
for taping there. 

We chose to tape in the library for several reasons: 
it allows the students who are typically not familiar with 
the building to see the spatial relationships- among the difr 
ferent departments and resources ; they are able to see how 
one moves from the L.C. Subject Headings volumes to the sub- 
ject portion of the card catalog, for e:f^ample. They can see 
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what each tool looks like and roughly where it is located in 
the building. 

A drawback in choosing this course is that the video- 
tape is quite library-specific. That is , since we refer to 
"Index Table 5..." or "Abstract Range A...," the tape is not 
readily adapta.ble to other libraries. In this form our tape 
is very appropriate for use with other introductory classes 
apart from the University Division, since the library' re- 
sources introduced are widely used in virtually all subject 
areas of academic study. The tapes, at 20 and 16 minutes, . 
are both short enough that they can be introduced, shown, and 
followed up either with reinforcement of the concepts covered 
or with explanation of subject-specific tools related to the 
needs of a particular class. We normally conduct a brief 
tour, as mentioned above, stressing the locations of the 
items presented.. 

Our campus television station, KYNE, obviously played 
an important role in our decision to make the videotapes. 
They gave advice at every stage of production and carried out 
all the technical work. To prepare a script, we recorded an 
actual lecture on audio-cassette, transcribed it, and then 
read through it in front of several reference department 
colleagues. Many small refinements were made in this manner, 
and the final lecture we arrived at by consensus was our best 
effort. 

The next step was to "block out" the lecture with the 
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TV station producer/director in the library to plan the shoot 
ing. A few days ^ later the producer /director was back with a 
camerapersony camera, and recording equipment, and spent two 
and a half houts videotaping. 

The most critical and time-consuming portion was the 
editing process. The two librarians most closely involved 
with the show spent one and a half hours with the director 
giving her an even better feel for what we wanted to present, 
then left her to edit for several more hours. The next day 
we went back to view the "finished product" on 1" tape. At 
this stage we made a few minor suggestions which were incor- 
porated into this master tape, and this final copy was dubbed 
onto 3/4" video-cassettes. We keep the first copy 
in the Reference Department and it is used when v/e give 
lectures. The second copy is kept in the library's media 
center and is available for any patron to view at any time. 
We sometimes send interested patrons there from the Refer- 
ence Desk, and the tapes are also listed in the card catalog • 

We have since videotaped the first ACD library presen- 
tation, so that now the Reference Department presents library 
instruction to all ACD classes utilizing the tapes in the 
knowledge that all lectures are well presented and consis- 
tent. Either professionals or paraprofessionals introduce 
the tapes, follow them up with comments, respond to ques- 
tions, and conduct brief tours. 

Thus far you have heard a summary and update of a 
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presentation given at this same conference a year ago at 
Wayne, What I would like to do in the time remaining is to 
list a number of hints and observations from the perspective 
of one year later, show you several spots from the two tapes 
(which I hope will highlight some of the changes we incor- 
porated) , and then respond to any questions or comments that 
you may have about the making of the tapes or the uses we 

hgve made of^ themv — 

Some of these observations seem obvious in retrospect, 
but when we were making the first tape the problems were far 
less apparent to us. For example, after we went through the 
whole script writing and editing process, we should have 
gone back and purged it for specif ics. such as hours of oper- 
ation, costs of serv:^ces, and minute details of location. A 
comment such as "the Reference Desk is staffed nearly every 
hour that the library is open" shoul4 suffice, as opposed to 
our statement that it is staffed 77 hours a week - we have 
since expanded to 81 hours a week. Copy machine costs 
haven't changed yet,. but there was really no^need to specify 
5c a sheet for copies from paper and lOc a sheet for copies 
from microforms - a comment that inexpensive copies can be 
made from microforms as well as from book? and magazines 
would have served the same purpose. Similarly, saying that 
the Reader's Guide will be found on the Index Tables is pre- . 
ferable to specifying that it is found on Index Table Number 
1. It is '.now, but it may not be when the student looks for 

Hi 
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it next year or the. year after that. 

The more specific the information in the videotape, the 
more dated it will become in an amazingly short time. Stu- 
dents viewing the tape will not notice this very quickly, but 
the staff showing the tape certainly will. Besides, to main- 
tain the human touch we need some substantive items of infor- 
mation to convey in the introduction and follow-up of the 

— - tape-, -and- in- the^ as well . Specific costs -and precise 

locations can be easily explained as needed in there personal 
contacts. 

Another related point - the more specific the infor- 
mation in your tape, the less flexibility you will have in 
its use. We made these tapes for use with the ACD classes of. 
the University Division, but we have found many other uses 
' for them. A number of references to exercises and questions 
in the ACD worksheet highlight^thfe 'f act that the tapes were 
made for one purpose but are f requejntly used for other pur- 
poses. We could easily have mada the same points V7ithout re- 
ferring tc particular workbook citations. 

We elected to have one me^jiber of our Reference Depart- 
ment staff do all" the on-screen instruction. There were 
several advantages to this; first and foremost, she is very 
good at it - a natural talent; she makes a very nice appear- 
ance, and has a pleasantly reassuring manner; and she is 
knowledgeable, yet sensitive to the feelings of those who are 
unfamiliar with the use of library tools. The disadvantage: 
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her husband is in the Air Force, and they were transferred to 
Germany. Thus, she is not available . for further taping, or 
for revising and editing the existing videotapes. Having 
several' people each explain one or more reference sources, or 
having students and staff demonstrate the use of library 
tools being discussed with a "voice-^over" would be far easier 
to expand, revise, or edit. 

We found that in videotape production, as in computer 
database searching, there is a definite and dramatic tradeoff 
between time and money - the more you have of one, the less 
you need of the other. We tried to prepare carefully for 
each of our two tapes, but we learned enough making the first 
one that we were much better prepared for the latter. We did 
^our prelimiitary v/ork more thoroughly and effectively so that 
we could make far more efficient use of the time we were 
"on-linis" with the director and camera crew. 

Any editing is done at the rate of $75 per hour, so it 
was important to convey our wishes clearly and concisely to 
the director (who was also the editor), at each step of the 
process. We are very pleased with the resulting tapes - we 
also recognize that we will just have to live witli some of 
the little problems we see, at least until we accumulate 
enough of these little problems to justify the expense of a 
major revision. Making small changes would simply not be 
cost-effective. 

We made a conscious decision against trying to 
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incorporate any real humor into the tapes. We feel that it 
•is important to present the library as a place where real 
people work, and to 'emphasize the approachability of the 
people in all of the public service areas. At the same time, 
we felt that it would be most effective to keep the tape 
succinct and factual and rely on introductory and follow-up 
sessions by reference staff members to convey this feeling of 
receptiveness 'and service. 
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The segments of of the videotapes that were shoyn and discussed: 



TAPEj I 

! 



I Coiinter set 78 and following - specific hours of 'Service 

" " 108 " " - card catalog close-up 

" ' " 118 " " - call number close-up 

" 205 " • " - transition "between topics 



TAPB_II ■ ' 

Counter set 24 and ^ following ^ "for purposes of your workbook..." 
" " kj " " - NYT Index citation close-up 

" " 260 " " - Government documents introduction 
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ANALYZING AND DEALING WITH 

PRODUCTIVITY pjlOBLEMS 

■. ■ ■ ■ i ■ ■ • 

IN THE LIBRARY ORGANIZATION 

i 

' Carroll Vajrner 
. ■ University Ljibrary 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 

Omaha, Nebraska ... 

I • . ^ 

i . 

CABSTRACT ONLY AVAILABLE3 

Many of the productivity problems *which affect library staff have 
. their cause in the structurally«produced processes of the organization. 
By first systematically analyzing problems within their structural 
context, problems in the staff *s behavior may be seen resulting from the 

organization of workflow, spatial-physical barriers, task cbiffplexity^_^^ 

or size, of a group. The Melcher model /for analyzing group behavior 

aggests to managers which changes mijght'be effective and which ineffec- 
tive in promoting employee productivity. Decentralization, delegation, 
depeurtmentation, standards, and the reward system can influence the extent, 
or lack, of problem behavior. Leadership and personality also play key 
roles in promoting staff effectiveness. 
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LIBRARY EDUCATION IN THE 80'S: 
NEBRASKA WESLEYAN'S RESPONSE TO THE CHALLENGE 

Janet C. Lu 

Cochrane-Woods Library 

Nebraska Wesleyan University 

Lincoln, Nebraska 

ABSTRACT 

Nebraska Wesleyan, University is the only school in the 
state which offers a unique Library Science program training 
Library Technicians and School Media Specialists, as well as 
providing a minor field of study for other interested stu- 
dents. In order to meet today's challenge, the Library 
Science Department at Wesleyan is currently revising and de- 
I veloping courses which emphasize techniques and services of 

modem librarianship. A course on OCLC is already avail- 
able. On-line data-base terminals (DIALOG) to be installed 
will serve as a cluster around which new courses can be de- 
veloped. /Future students in Library Science will hopefully 
benefit^ from the broadened spectrum and up-dated skills in 
modern information technology. 

^ Library education in the past ten years has been facing 
,^ drastic changes because of the fast pace of technological 

» 

development in our society. The invading of computer tech- 
nology has a great impact on the library profession. Today, 
wherever we are, we can hardly go without noticing the^. 
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growing power of the computers ; computers of all sorts: 
microcomputers, minicomputers, wordprocessors , etc. Accord- 
ing to the computer specialists, "the future of information 
dissemination would be in technology." The powerful and 
versatile personal computers are also being used almost 

everywhere, and an estimated three million personal computers 

2 

will be sold this year alone. Current published information 
about technology is available ^everywhere. The growth of mod- 
ern science and technology is so rapid and so over -whelming, 
that many people can*t help but feel a little scared, and 
develop technophobia because of it. 

The, total impact of the new technology is tremendous in 
regard to library services and library edxication. Libraries 
will become^ obsolete if they do not' face the reality or do 
not accept what technology can do for them. Library schools 
will be out-dated very soon in training their students. 
Many libraries in the country are moving toward computer 
• automation and computer networks are also booming at a fast 

pace. OCLCnow has 2895, participating .libraries in the 

" 3 V 
country, and its on-line system links^ver 6000 libraries 

in the U.S., Canada, Mexico and Great Britain.^ 

1. ^ "ACRL Symposium Eyes Advanced Technology," LIBRARY 

JOURNAL, Jan. 1, 1982. pn. 11-12. 

2. "To Each His Own Compufc^" NEWSWEEK, Feb. 22, 1982. p. 50. 

3. OCLC Participating InstUtiitionS, Jan. 1982. (Data is 
based on information fuwiished by OCLC as of Dec. 31, 
1981.) \ 

4. OCLC Annual Report, 1982. \ 
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Today's library education is also facing a crisis which 
has never been experienced before. Many of the graduate 
library schools have been re-evaluating and re-examining 
their educational goals and their curricula. Some have 
changed either their status , or their names from Graduate 
School of Library Science to Graduate School of Information 
and Library Science.^ New courses have been developed and 
taught in order to meet the demand. 

In his article, "GREAT EXPECTATIONS: LIBRARY AND INFOR- 
MATION SCIENCE EDUCATION AT THE CROSSROADS,"^ Mr. Rbbert D. 
Stueart mentioned that "the purpose of education for library 
and information science has not changed greatly over the 
years, although its content and techniques have." And this 
change in "content and techniques" is brought on specifically 
by the needs and demands of today's technological society. 

By surveying the existing literature on library edu- 
cation, we can very clearly find today's trend. Most of the 
current articles on library education are concerned with the 
graduate level of studies. Yet, because of the fact that 
the library and information worlds are facing this drastic 
change, they also need a greater force of trained Library 

5. "Sam Houston Library School Attains New Status" and "UI- 
Urbana Amends Names of Its Libra:t;y School,'^ LIBRARY 

^..JOURNAL, July, 1981. p. 1372. Also: Case Western Re- 
serve University Bulletin, 1982-84. p. 3. 

6. Stueart, Robert D. , "Great Expectations: Library & In- 
formation Science Education at the Crossroads." LIBRARY 
JOURNAL, Oct. 15, 1981. p. 1989. 
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Technicians (Library Assistants or Paraprof essionals) to 
carry out many of the tasks involved in library services, and 
relieve the professionals for more demanding and challenging 
tasks. Today's libraries can no longer nfford to hire pro- 
fessional librarians to fill non-challenging , quasi-profes- 
sional positions any more. Today's library users, being no 
longer the same as a decade or two ago, demand better, more 
efficient and sophisticated services to meet their infor- 
mation needs. Libraries can certainly benefit, oij, both sides 
of the front, from employees properly trained as Library 
Technicians. 

However, as a reflection on this trend, the Bachelor 

program in Library Science has ifbeen fading all over the 

country. In 1979, Nebraska h.A six schools listed in the 

American Library Directory as. offering BA or BS in I.ibrary 

Science.^ In 1980, five schools were listed;^ and in 1981, 

9 " 

only four were listed. Among them, Nebraska Wesleyan Uni- 
versity is the only school which offers a unique Library 
Science program training Library Technicians and School 
Media Specialists, as well as leading to Bachelor degrees 
with Library Science as a minor. Wesleyan' s Library Science 
program was first established in I960; and it has been under 
the directorship of Mrs. Lois Collings since 1969. 



7. See Appendix A. 

8. See Appendix B. 

9. See Appendix C. 




total number of graduates with the degree of Associate of 
Science in Library Science has now reached 83; the total num- 
ber of graduates with a School Media endorsement is 35; and 
16 have graduated with Library Science as a supporting 
field. "^^ The graduates from the program have flourished all 
over Nebraska. "^"^ The Library Science training has proved to 
be so very adequate that some of our graduates with the 
Associate of Science degree are currently holding highly re- 
sponsible jobs. Some of them went further to finish their 
Bachelor's degrees in their chosen fields; and some went to 
graduate schools of Library Science. 

Wesleyan's Library Science program is designed to pro- 
vide a strong basic-skills training and fundamental knowledge 
in librarianship. It offers three different programs leading 

to three different degrees: the program for the Associate of 

12 

Science degree (for Library Technicians), the program for 

13 

Endorsement as an Educational Media Specialist, and the 
program of Library Science as a Supporting Field. "''^ Al- 
though Wesleyan's Library Science program is currently con- 
sidered adequate, we must nonetheless follow today's trend 
in library education and equip our students with up-to-date 

10. See Appendix D. 

11. Interview witli Mrs. Lois Collings, Department Head of 
Library Science Department , Nebraska Wesleyan University. 

12. See Appendix E. 

13. See Appendix F. 

14. See Appendix G. 
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knowledge in librarianship to meet the demands of their 
future jobs. Students in Library Science programs should be 
prepared in their course work in accordance with the modern 
technology'; they need to be exposed with the future shock in 
technology before they leave the school. 

Nebraska Wesleyan University is a four year liberal arts 
college and its Library Science program is a part of the Pro- 
fessional Education Division which is accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. Wes- 
leyan is currently in the process of curriculum reviewing and 
revising. A task Force on Curriculum Review was formed in 

the Fall of 1980, and has been working very hard every since. 

I? 

To meet the challenge of the 80 's, all Library Science 
courses have been up-dated and revised to a certain degree. 
In 1978, a basic-skills course in the OCLC system was de- 
veloped by Mrs. Gabriele Cope. It is designed to train the 
students in the basic OCLC operation knowledge and skill. 
This course has been very successful and highly in demand. 
It was also offered many times through Wesleyan' s WILL''"^ 
program as well as summer sessions to provide an opportunity 
for the adult learners to keep abreast of the field. This 
course has been kept up-to-date so that students can be en- . 
riched with practical hands-on experience as well as basic 

15. WILL (Wesleyan Institute of Life-Long Learning. 
Director - Dr. Richard Quinn) . 
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concepts of the computer technology. Students finished with 
this course can sometimes be placed on a job right away as an 
OCLC operator. 

In 1980, a new course in Acquisition and Serials Manage- 
ment was also developed by Mrs. Cope. Other courses such as 
Administration of Libraries, School Media Centers, and Chil- 
dren's Literature were also up-dated and revised. Students 
are offered the latest information j and tours of various li- 
braries and Media Centers are given. Students in the Refer- 
ence Materials, Materials Selection, and Books for Young 
Adults classes are also given thorough up-dated training. 
Demonstrations of various forms o,f on-line reference services 
are given during regular semesters for students in the Refer- 
ence Materials class . Guest speakers are sometimes invited. 
Both theore/z^ical as well as practical concepts of librarian^ 
ship are given in all these course. The Library Science pro- 
gram includes a basic core curriculum and electives so that 
students have a variety of courses to choose from. 

Thei^'e' are just some examples of what has evolved in our 
program JLn recent yea;rs. Our future challenge is in the new, 
technology and library automation. Wesleyan is planning to 
have DIALOG on-line services soon. The on-line data-base 
terminal ^o be installed will serve as a cluster around which 
new coursd^s can be developed. New courses with the team- 
taught fom^at is another possibility in utilizing the avail- 
able OCLC in cataloging, together with_ the DIALOG in 

... . . I 



reference services and some aspects of AV and computer hard- 
ware. Course titles such as "Libraries and Machines "will be 
introduced. Our new Director, Mr. John Robson, is very 
knowledgeable in AV and computers ; \his expertise will cer- 
tainly bring to our program many new approaches in teaching. 
The modem technology in the information world is a very 

exciting challenge to us. At Wesleyan, we are very much 

16 

alive as a "teaching library" in that all professional li- 
brarians teach in the Library Science program, offering their 
knowledge and experience to the students in theory and prac- 
tice. The professional librarians also have dual positions 
both as Library Science program faculty members and as the 
practicing librarians. However, Wesleyan's Library Science 
program is in noiway competing with the graduate study in 
librarianship. The program is not designed as such. Never- 
theless, the program covers many facets of knowledge in basic 
librarianship. Future students will benefit from, the broad= 
ened spectrum, and gain up-dated skill in modem information 
technology. The career options for our future students will 
also be widened by the strong basic training. With this 
training, students are in no way limited in their future' 
career. Besides the traditional library settings, they can 
work in a business company, law firm, publishing company, . 



16. Gorman, Michael, "The New 'Teaching Library'," AMERICAN 
LIBRARIES, Dec. 1981. pp. 670-671. 
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art gallery, museum, or as a storyteller, booktalker, etc.; 
and many undoubtedly will pursue their study further and be- 
come professional librarians. 

To conclude, nothing serves better in emphasizing our 
point than to quote a distinquished library educator, the 
late Dean Jesse H. Shera,*^^ on the aim of library education:, 
"...to educate students for the future, to develop in our 
students a flexibility of mind and an attitude of open-minded 
inquiry, a hospitality to innovation, a willingness not to 
take anything for granted and not to be conservative, but to 
look hard at everything and judge it on its own terms as best 
one can - not to be frightened of it because it is new or 
different. "-^^ 



17. Dean Emeritus of Matthew A. Baxter School of Information 
and Library Science, Case Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Died on March 8, 1982\. 

18. Shera, Jesse H. , KNOWING BOOKS AtJD .MEN:\ KNOWING 
COMPUTERS, TOO. Littleton, CO, Libraries Unlimited, 
Inc. , 1973. p. 218. 
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APPENDIX A 



NEBRASKA 





riaine or ^nsuxLUuXon 


Program & Type of Training Offered 


Degree & Hours Offered 


1979 


CHADRON STATE COLLEGE 


Educational Media Program - School 


BA & BS with Libr Sci major 
or minor, 24 sem hrs. 




KEARNEY STATE COLLEGE 


Educational Media Program - School 


BA & BS with Libr Sci minor, 
24 sem hrs. 




NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIV. 


Library Assistant Program - 
Libr Tech Asst 


AA in Libr Tech, 32 sem hrs; 
BS with Libr Sci minor, 
24 sem hrs. 




UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA - 
OMAHA 


Library Media Program - School 


BS with Libr Sci major or 
minor, 41 sem hrs; MED, 
15 sem hrs. 




UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA - 
LINCOLN 


Teacher's College - School Media 
Specialist ^ 


MA & MED In Educ Admin with 
specialization in School 
Media Adm., 47 sem hrs. 




WAYNE STATE COLLEGE 


Library Science & Educational 
Tech. Prog. - Public, School; 
Public & School Libr Tech Asst. 


BA & BS with Libr Sci major 
or minor, 30 sem hrs. 



SOURCE OF INFORMATION: American Library Directory . 32nd ed., 1979. 
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Year 


•i 

Name of Institution 


APPENDIX B 
NEBRASKA 

Program & Type of Training Offered 


Degree & Hours Offered 


1980 


CHADRON STATE COLLEGE 


Educational Media Program - School 


BA & BS with Libr Sci 
major or minor, 24 sem hrs. 




NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIV. 


Library Science Program College, 
Public & School, Libr Tech Asst. 


AS in Libr Sci, 43 sem hrs; 
BA & BS with Libr Sci 
minor, 43 sem hrs. 


•• 


UNIVERSITl' oF NEBRASKA - 
OMAHA 


Library Media Program - School 


AS with Libr Sci major or 
minor, 41 sem hrs; MED, 
18 sem hrs. 




UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA - 
LINCOLN 


School Media Specialist Program - 
College & School . 


MED in Libr Sci, 30 sem . 
hrs; PhD, 30 sem hrs. 




WAYNE STATE COLLEGE 


Library Science & Educational 
Media Program - Public & School; 
Public & School, Libr Tech Asst. 


BA &\ BS with Libr Sci j 
major, 30 sem hrs. j 


SOURCE OF INFORMATION: American Library Directory, 33rd ed,, 1980, 
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Name of Institution 



CHADRON STATE COLLEGE 



NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIV. 



UNIVERSITY GF NEBRASKA - 
OMAHA 



UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA - 
LINCOLN 



APPENDIX C . 
NEBRASKA 

Program & Type of Training Offered 



Library Media Program - School 



Library Science Program - College, 
Public & School, Libr Tech Asst 



Library Media Program - School 



School Media Specialist Program - 
College & School; Media Specialists 



Degree & Hours Offered 



BA & BS with Libr Media 
major, 30 sem hrs. . 



AS^in Libr Sci, 4-3 sem 
hrs; BA &" BS with Libr 
Sci minor, 43 sem hrs. 



BS with Libr Sci major 
or minor, 41 sem hrs; 
MED, 13 sem hrs. 



MED in Libr Sci, 30 sem 
hrs; PhD, 30 sem hrs. 



SOURCE OF INFORMATION: American Library Directory , 34th ed., 1981. 
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APPENDIX D 
NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERS ITY 



Program for Endorsement as as 
Educational Media Specialist 



Students 
program, 


completed the 
1969--present 


Total No. 


Working as 
Teachers 


Working as 
Media Spec. 


Working at 
other jobs 


Unknown 






35 


11 


11 


3 


10 



Program for Library Science as a Supporting Field 



£>tudencs completed the 
program,^ 1969-present 


Total No. 


Advanced Degree 
(MS In LS) 


Presently working 


Unknown 




16 


9 


11 


5 



Program for the Associate of Science Degree 
for Library Assistants 



students completed the 
program, 1973-present 


Total No. 


Adv. Degr. 
(BA or BS) • 


Adv . Degr . 
(MS In LS) 


Adv. Degr. 
(Subject) 


Cur. St. 

(MS In LS) 


Cur. St. 
(BA or BS) 


Work- 
ing 


Unknown 


25 


3 


2 


1 


1 


2 


17 


5 



TOTAL NUMBER OF GRADUATES (from three programs) 83 

TOTAL NUMBER CURRENTLY ENROLLED IN AS DEGRE E 8 



Information la provided by Mrs. Lois Colllngs, Department Head of Library Science Department, Mar. 1982. 
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NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
' DEPT. OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 

Associate of Science J)egree 
for Library Assistants, 1982/83 

The associate of science degree of library assistants is a two-year, 
64 credit hour program. It is divided equally between courses choseti 
from the various academic disciplines of the college arid' the courses 
required in library science. Except for Lib. 196 (the practicum) which 
may not be taken ur^til all of the library courses have been completed, 
there is no special sequence of courses necessary, except when noted 
in some of the elective courses. All of the courses listed in the library 
science program are offered during each academic year. 

GENERAL REQUIREMENTS 

Fine Arts 6 hours Humanities 9 hours 

(from two fields) (at least two fields) 

Art Foreign Language 

Music ^ English 

Speech and Theatre Ar^s * World Civilizations 

Philosophy ' 
Religion 

Social Science 9 hours Mathematics and Natural Sciences — 8 hours 

(at least two fields) (at least two fields) 

Economics Biology 

Histo1:y Chemistry 

Political Science Mathematics 

Psychology Physics (Astronomy and Physical - 

Sociology/Anthropology Science) 

Total 32 hours 

LIBRARY SCIENCE REQUIREMENTS ^ 

Lib. 101 Administration of Libraries 3 hours 

Lib. 102 Reference Materials — 3 hours 

Lib. 103 Selection of Educational Materials 3 hours 

Lib. 104 Cataloging and Classification ^™3 hours 

L^b. 169 Books for Young Adults 3 hours 

Lib. 196 Library Practicum-- ^ 8 hours 

Ed. 168 Children's Literature — 3 hours 

Ed. 175 Audiovisual Aids — 3 hours 

• ^ Total 29 hours 

LIBRARY SCIENCE ELECTIVES (Choose courses totaling 3 hours) 

Lib. 193 Special Projects — ^-•^ 1, 2, 3 hours 

Lib 201 Advanced Classification — — 3 hours 

Lib. 106 Introduction to OCLC-*—- ^ hour 

Lib, 190 Selected Topics — — —3 hours 

Lib. 110 School Media. Center —3 hours 

Total — — 64 hours ~ 
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APPENDIX F 



NEBRASKA WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
DEPT. OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 

Program for Endorsement as an Educational 
Media Specialist, 1982/83 

The Nebraska State Department of Education/ has recently adopted a 
30-houi:, competency based program for endorsement as an educational 
media specialist. The Nebraska Wedley an prdgr^m Jisted below complies 
fully with these requirements. To secure endorsement as an educational 
media specialist, an individual must also be certified as an elementary 
or secondary teacher. 



Lib. 101 Library Administration 3 hours 

Lib. 102 Reference Materials 3 hours 

Lib. 103 ' Selection of Educational Materials 3 hours 

• Lib. 104 Cataloging and Classification ~3 hours' . 

Lib. 169 Books, for Young Adults 3 hours 

Lib. 170 Supervised Practicum in Sdhool Media. Centers 

4 hours 

Lib. 110 The School Media Center 3 hours 

Ed. 168 Children's Literature » 3 hours 

Ed. 175 Audiovisual Aids • 3 hours 

Ed. 243 Improvement of Reading 3 hours 



Total 31 hours 

The following elective courses taught at NWU are reconmiended, 
but are not a part of the 31-hour required program. 



\ ' ■ . 
Lib. 193 Spi^cial Project • 1, 2, 3 hours- 
Lib. 201 Advanced Classification 3 hours 

Lib. 106 Int^od. to the OCLC System 1 hour 

Art. 232 Photography— 2 hours 

Lib. 190 /Ic^iuisition and Serials Management 3 hours 
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APPENDIX G 



NEBRASKA ^WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
DEPT. OF LIBRARY SCIENCE 

Program for Library Science 
as a Supporting Field 
1982/83 

A student may major in any of the departmental programs he wishes, 
and take library science as a supporting field. The advantage in so 
doing is to provide some training in 'a job skill. Xhe program consists 
of 24 credit hours of course work in library science, of which 18 hours 
are required; and the remaining 6 hours may be chosen from the list , 
below. 

REQUIRED COURSES 



; Lib. 101 Administration of Libraries 3 hours 

Lib. 102 Reference Materials ^ ■ 3 hours 

Lib. 103 .Selection of Educational Material^ 3 hours 

Lib. 104 Cataloging and Classification 3 hours 

Lib. 169 Books for Young Adults 3 hours 

Ed. 168 Children's Literature ■ 3 hours 



Total— — 18 hours 

ELECTIVE COURSES . 

Lib. 193 Special Projects— 1, 2, 3 hours 

Lib. 106 Introd. to OCLC » 1 hour 

Lib. 201 Advanced Classification 3 hours 

Ed. 175 Audiovisual Aids 3 hours 

Lib. 190 Acijuisition and Serials Management -3 hours 

Art 232 Photography -2 hours 
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FOUR CARTOGRAPHIC CONCEPTS 
USED IK THE LC ' 
MARC MAPS FORMAT 
John D. Hill 
University Library- 
University of Nebraska at Omaha 
Omaha , Nebraska 

CABSTRACT OWLY AVAILABLE] 

Map relief , -base map projection, map scale, and map coordinates 
are the four concepts developed in this paper. Cartographers use foul- 
relief techniques to show difference in elevation from sea level. They 
use two dozen mathematical projections to solve the problem of represen- 
ting the curved earth's surface on a flat piece of paper. They use 
various map scales and systems of map coordinates or grids to suit their 
purposes . 
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LEGAL REFERENCE IN A NON-LAW ACADEMIC LIBRARY 

Paul F. Hill 
Klutznick Law Library 
Creighton University 
Omaha, Nebraska 

ABSTRACT 

Most problems and issues involve legal as well as other 
questions. Academic library clientele need reference help in 
finding information and sources in law. The academic non-law 
trained reference librarian can adequately serve this need 
with a basic knowledge of the legal system and legal bibli- 
ography. Law books appropriate to the non-law academic li- 
brary will be discussed, and also the question of unauthor- 
ized practice of law. 

Almost every question in today's society resolves it- 
self- into a legal issue. The issues the law has had to-deal 
with range from the most fundamental to those verging on the 
frivolous. The law has had to determine- the time life begins 
and what constitutes death on the one hand, to whether there 
is a cons^titutional right to a particular hair style on the 
other. A constant stream of court decisions, legislation, 
and rules pour from state and federal government. Non-law 
academic librarians should make a careful selection of which 
of these materials, to acquire. If reference librarians are 
to service these materials effectively, they should have a 
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general understanding of the legal system. It is not neces- 
sary to have any substantive knov/ledge of law itself. 

There are three sources of law: Common law, statutory 
law, and administrative law. The constitution is separate 
from these. It is the organic or fundamental law of the 
nation or state.. ^ It sets out the form of government, and it 
limits the actions of the government in that the constitution 
may not be infringed by legislative or administratzive action. 
An academic library should h^ve both the federal and the 
Nebraska constitutions. An annotated constitution is prefer- 
able. Annotations are brief synopses of court decisions 
which have construed each section of the constitution. The 
Government Printing Office has . an excellent one-volume anno- 
t^ed federal constitution, Constitution. of the United 
S tates, Analysis and Interpretation . It was last' updated in 
1978. The only annotated Nebraska constitution is printed in 
Volume 2 of the Revised Statutes of Nebraska . 

Common .law is basically judge-made law as expressed in 
cou;tt decisions of appellate judges. In theory, judges give 
effect to the customary practices, of the people. For ex- 
ample, the Uniform Commercial Code (Volume 6 of the Revised 
Statutes of Nebraska) is the customary law of merchants en- 
acted into statutory law by the legislature. The trend of 
the 20th Century is for more and- more common law to be made 
more precise by its codification into statutory law. ]^or ex- 
ample, the common law rule expressed by caveat emptor (let 

ERIC I7u ' 
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the buyer take carel) has been greatly modified by consumer 
protection legislation. The rule now is more apt to be 
caveat venditor . 

The shift toward statutory law, however, has not re- 
duced the work of courts. The courts frequently must decide 
what legislation means and how it applies to particular situ- 
ations. An example of this. is the careless driving statute. 
Careless driving in Nebraska is prohibited by statute, but 
the Unicameral can hardly be more precise about exactly what 
constitutes careless driving. That is necessarily left to 
the courts. As careless driving cases are appealed to the 
State Supreme Court, a body of common law is built around the 
statute to produce a reasonably precise meaning. 

There are three levels of United States courts: The 
Federal District Court (the trial court) ^ the Circuit Court 
of Appeals, and the Supreme Court. A court report is a memo- 
randum or opinion, with concurring and dissenting opinions, 
if any, written by a judge. Some District Court cases are 
reported^ most Court of Appeals cases, and all Supreme Court 
cases which are accepted for decision. Most academic li- 
braries would want only the U.S. Supreme Court cases on the 
federal level. These are available from the depository sys- 
tem under the title. United States Reports. It takes several 
weeks to. get even the preliminary slip opinions from the de- 
pository. Libraries that need a more timely reporting can 
purchase either United States Law Week or Supreme Court 
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Bulletin , . 

On the Nebraska. level, the only significant reported 
court is the Nebraska Supreme Court. Nebraska Reports can be 
purchased from the State Librarian. A private publisher cur- 
rently supplies weekly advance sheets. 

Neither federal nor state government supply an index to 
the reports. (There is an index in each volume, but since 
there are over 400 U.S. Reports and over 200 Nebraska Reports 
this is of little value.) If one's primary use of the re- 
ports is to find a case to which one already has the citation, 
then the lack of a subject index is no detriment. If users 
need to access the reports by subject, an index is necessary. 
Two publishers sell indexes to the U.S. Reports ; West's 
United States Digest s and Lawyers Cooperative's United States 
Digest . West also publishes the Nebraska Digest . These are 
multi-volume sets kept up-to-date with annual pocket parts. 
The cost is reasonable after the initial purchase. Each in- 
dex has a table of cases volume to find cases if one ktt^ws 
the name of the plaintiff or defendant. 

The second source of law is statutory law. Statutes 
are acts passed by a legislature and approved by the governor 
or president or passed over his veto. The acts when pub- 
lished are called session laws. There is no uniform title. 
U.S. session laws are called the Statutes at Large ; 
Nebraska's are the Laws of Nebraska . Each act has a perman- 
ent number. U.S. acts are consecutively numbered as public 
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Ikws, while Nebraska's retain their legislative bill number. 
A frequent problem may arise when a patron requests P.L. '240 
or L.B. 415,, for example, without giving, the year or the num- 
ber of the legislature. Every two years the numbering scheme 
is repeated, as a new Congress or Unicameral is elected. 

The session laws are valuable because they give the 
text of a bill as enacted. We need another document, however, 
to give a coherent picture of statutory. law currently in 
force without regard to the year it was enacted. The compi- 
lation of all general and permanent statutory law currently 
in force, arranged in a logical order, is called a cods; The 
U.S. version is the United Statets Code ; Nebraska's is the 
Revised Statutes . Both are supplied with an index and a 
popular name list. The latter is useful i£ one needs to find 
the text of the "Mann Act," for example, and doesn't know 
exactly its subject matter. 

The official United States Code is limited because it 
is slow in coming out, and it is not annotated. An annotated 
code is one which gives sjmopses of court decisions, if any, 
which have construed sections of the code. An academic li- 
brary should subscribe to either the United States Code Anno- 
tated or the United States Code Service . Both are kept up- 
to-date with annual pocket parts and monthly supplements. 
The Revised Statutes is annotated > and is the only Nebraska 
code published. 

A frequent problem in using the Statutes at Large and 
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the United States Code is an incomplete citation. A patron 
may need help in finding the text of "Title VII." Even 
assuming the person knows the reference is to federal law, 
there are many title VII' s. If the subject is given as sex . 
discrimination in employment, one may eventually find that 
the reference is to Title VII of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964, P.L. 88-352, 78 Stat. 241, Codified at 42 United States 
Code §2000e-'2. A complete citation is a great timesaver. 
Another problem is confusion between the section numbers in 
the Statutes at Large and the United States Code ^ 

An important part of statutory law is legislative his- 
tory. Librarians have an advantage here because generally 
they are the only ones on campus who understand its organi- 
zation. Legislative history is comprised of the bill(s) in- 
troduced, amended bill , committee hearings and prints, com- 
mittee reports, debate on the floor of the. legislature, and 
the veto message, if any. Documents librarians will be fa- 
miliar with these items, and the new microfiche format sup- 
plied by the GPO makes it relatively easy to collect them. 

There is tio significant legislative history readily 
available for Nebraska legislation. There was little re- 
corded prior to 1961. Since that time debate and committee 
hearings have been recorded, and are available . from the 
Clerk of the Legislature for a fee. The Nebraska Legislative 
Journal gives the chronology of actions on each bill, but 
rarely a clue as to legislative intent • 



The third source of law is administrative law. Administrative 
law is expressed in rules promulgated by agencies. (The term 
"rules and regulations" is one of the many redundancies in 
leg'Sl jargon.) Rules are always issued pursuant to specific 
legislative authority . There is a specific rule-making pro- 
cess, set out in a statutory law, on both federal and state 
level. An agency must issue a notice of intention to regu- 
late in a particular area, hold hearings and solicit com- 
ments, issue proposed rules, take more comments, and then 
issue the final rules if the evidence indicates they are 
necessary. Rules do not enjoy the high status of legis- 
lation, but they are binding on the public as law. There is 
an enforcement and appeal system in each agency. The dispute 
can eventually be brought into the judicial system. Citizens 
objecting to a rule may also lobby the legislature to with- 
draw the agency's authority for the rule. 

Federal agency rules are first published in the 
Federal Register ,' a publication analogous to the session laws 
for statutory law. The rules are codified in the Code of 
Federal Regulations , which is analogous to the U.S. Code . 
Academic libraries should select both publications j each is 
a depository item. 

There is no Nebraska equivalent to the Federal 
Register . Nebraska rules are codified in a publication 
called Nebraska Administrative Rules > This is similar to 
the Code of Federal Regulations, and academic libraries 



should purchase it. Academic libraries generally would not 
^want to collect the full range of administrative decisions of 
federal agencies, but a school with a large journalism depart- 
ment, for example,, may want the decisions of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. 

All three sources of law may have to be consulted to 
research a legal topic. For example, a patron wishing to in- 
vestigate the current controversy over certification of pri- 
vate s.chool teachers should look at the Revi ad Statutes of 
Nebraska, the rules of the State Department of Education, and 
the court decision(s) construing the statutes and rules. 
Undergraduate students may reject this approach an4 want a 
secondary source, but frequently there is no such source 
available. The student has no choice buct to change the topic 
or to consult the original sources. 

Other questions may seem quite precise but may require 
some digging. For example, a patron may want to know if 
common law marriage is recognized in Nebraska. The term 
"common law marriag^" is not mentioned in the index or in the 
text of the Revised Statutes However, the annotations in 
the marriage law sections in the Revised Statutes do refer to 
Nebraska Supreme Court cases which answer the question. 

Some questions cannot be answered because they have 
never been addressed in case or statutory law. Would the 
Second Amendment of the U.S. Constitution concerning the 
right to keep and bear arms nullify a state law prohibiting 
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the possession of handguns? A look at the annotated consti- 
tution reveals that the Supreme Court has never had occasion 
to decide this point. 

The reference librarian should conduct a sufficiently 
detailed interview with the patron to determine if the query 
relates to federal or state law, or .both. If the query is 
about a court decision, is it a reported court ana are the 
reports in thiB library? If the information sought is statu- 
tory, are there also related rules? The reference librarian 
should have sufficient knowledge of the organization and in- 
dexing of the law sources in the library to assist the- patron 
in their use. 

The question has been* raised in library literature 
about the unauthorized practice of law by librarians . 
Nebraska statutes do require a license for the practice of 
law. Even if the reference librarian has a license to 
practice, it would be neither ethical nor appropriate to 
give legal advice at the reference desk, free or for a fee. 
Most users of legal materials in an academic library are not * 
trying to solve a personal legal problem.^ Aiding them in • 
finding legal information for research and coursework would 
not be practicing law. The occasional patron who is seeking | 
legal advice should be referred to the appropriate sources 
and given assistance, if necessary, in finding the text of 
the case, statute or rule. 
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